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[IN THE NEWS. HIGHER EDUCATION: Council for Financial Aid to Ed: 
tion’s *58-’59 survey of giving to 1,071 U.S. colleges & universities, just relea 
showed contributions of $626.6 million, excluding $124.8 million from govts. 
by the Council as “contributions.” Foundations gave $88.3 million, corpora 
$98.5 million. Major private universities received over one-third of the total, 
vate co-ed colleges over one-fifth. * * * U. of Chicago’s NORC is remodeling 
Chicago headquarters, one-third of cost being met. by U.S. Public Health Se 
grant. Three-fourths of NORC research funds in past 3 yrs. have been for res¢ 
in the health field. 

FOUNDATIONS: Total Rockefeller F. grants in last quarter of *59 were 
million, $876M being for social sciences. Grants include $500M in partial su 
of Brookings’ new Center for Advanced Study, which will provide facilities 
expand study of public problems; $170M to U. of Chile in continued support « 
Grad. School of Econ & Inst. of Econ. Research; $75M for S-yr. program of res 
on intl. relations at Notre Dame; $500M for expanded library & research at | 
London’s School of Oriental & African Studies Among smaller Rock 
grants were $25M to Amer. Council of Learned Societies for continued publi« 
of Current Digest of the Soviet Press; $2.2M to Intl. Bank for Reconstruct 
Development (Washington) to plan library on econ. development problems; 
to Eric McKitrick of Rutgers for studies of 19th century American political th 
$10M to R. W. Poston of S. Illinois U. for study of community development 
grams; $5M to Robert Koehl, U. of Nebraska, for research on Nazi SS lead 
corps; $10M to U. of Cal. to invite former chief-of-staff of Indonesian 
Forces to conduct research on role of military in SE Asian affairs; $8M to 
Platig, U. of Denver, for research on problems of coalition diplomacy in Ba 
Pact; $10M to Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, in Paris, for summer semu 
uses of mathematics in soc. sci. * * * Carnegie Corp. grants late in ’59 incl. 
to CIT for research & teaching in “certain humanistic & social science 
$145.5M to U. of Mass. for its new Senior Internship Program in Public 
istration, which will place 5 interns annually in office of Mass. Commissio: 
Administration; $140.5M to U. of Mich. for development of research & 
graduate training on Asia. * * * Carnegie also announces new grants tot 
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Changes in the Concept of the Emperor 


This is the first example of Japanese scholarship to appear in PROD Transla- 
tions. The author examines the historical role of the Emperor in Japanese political 
life, especially in relation to the shogunate, or military government, that ruled 
in his name until the 1860’s. The shogunate was overthrown by members of the 
feudal nobility who professed a return to the traditional idea of the effective 
absolute authority of the Emperor, and demanded the expulsion of foreigners, 
yet who paradoxically destroyed the feudal order, organized the Japanese gov- 
ernment along Western lines, and developed a new concept of the Imperial role. 
The historical material presented here is not new to Western scholars; its inter- 
pretation very likely is new. 


This article first appeared in ZinsuUN GakuHo (The Journal of Human- 
istic Studies), Vol. VIII (March, 1958), pp. 65-82, a publication of The Re- 
search Institute for Humanistic Studies of Kyoto University. It was suggested 
for translation by Prof. Ardath Burks of Rutgers University, and was trans- 
lated by Constance Ibara with Ted Gurr. 


prsey 


Erike 


According to the Constitution of 
Greater Imperial Japan, “Greater Imper- 
ial Japan is ruled by an Emperor of a 
dynasty that has reigned from time im- 
memorial . . . The Emperor is a divine 
being and shall not be violated.” This 
is restated in the new constitution of 
Japan: “The Emperor is the symbol of 
the Japanese nation and the Japanese 
people. His authority is based on recog- 
nition by the Japanese people. . . . The 
Emperor must have the advice and con- 
sent of the Cabinet in any actions con- 
cerning affairs of the state; the Cabinet 
is responsible to him.” 

Prior to the restatement, it was pre- 
sumably accepted without doubt that 
Japan was ruled by a “divine being” of 
“a dynasty that has reigned from time 
immemorial,” but to say that it was 
accepted without doubt does not mean 
that its significance was generally and 
clearly understood. The question “Why 
divine?” was never raised. In Interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, Hirobumi Ito 
stated that, “After the nation was estab- 
lished by the divine being, there were 


‘ 


the nation and follows the divine order; 
thus his divinity may not be violated.” 
This does not necessarily imply, however, 
that the matter of divinity was regarded 
as such then or in the future. The ques- 
tion “Why divine?” consciously or un- 
consciously was left unanswered. 


The problem was never dealt with be- 
cause of the necessity of preserving the 
absolute power of the Emperor; that 
power had to be significant in and of it- 
self. If the existence of the Emperor had 
been based on any other theory, that 
theory might have become the absolute 
authority and the Emperor merely of 
secondary concern or an expression of 
the theory, which was not desirable. Ab- 
solute power had to rest with the Em- 
peror himself. Hence, the condition ““The 
Emperor has absolute authority” existed 
before the proposition “The Emperor is 
the absolute authority.” By the statement 
of this proposition, the foundation of the 
Emperor’s authority was made to lie in 
his very existence, and the focus of the 
question was clouded. 


oa : some fluctuations and disorders, but the Whether or not the Japanese nation 
eved | Unbroken continuity of the Imperial was ruled by an Emperor since the be- 
vecifie | Government is not to be questioned un- ginning of recorded history, it is appar- 

der the heavens,” and “heaven and earth ent that at some point the concept of 
yes’ | should demonstrate the righteousness of the Emperor’s absolute power was devel- 
mpl: | the divine order. The Emperor represents oped and spread among the populace. 
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Those who proposed the absolute author- 
ity of the Emperor did not attempt to 
answer the question “Why divine?” but 
consciously or unconsciously they had a 
rationale. Some of it is apparent in their 
respective views and actions. Their an- 
swers to the question “Why?” I call the 
“concept of the Emperor.” This concept 
of the Emperor was not necessarily uni- 
form; it depended on the person and the 
time. The purpose of this paper is to 
trace the historical changes of this con- 
cept from the early Tokugawa period to 
the present.* 


Tue CAsE OF THE 
TOKUGAWA SHOGUNATE 


The Tokugawa Shogunate was over- 
thrown under the guise of Imperialism; 
it was held the Shogunate did not re- 
spect the absolute power of the Emperor. 
Nevertheless, it can be argued that the 
Shogunate respected the Emperor more 
than did its oponents; the fact that 
it held political power did not imply dis- 
respect for the Emperor. From the time 
the Tokugawa Shogunate was established, 
its shoguns attempted to justify their 


political power and rights by making spe- 
cial efforts to uphold the Emperor as 
the ultimate authority, thus maintaining 
the heritage of the Kamakura Shogunate. 

Under the feudalistic system, the lord 
had domestic warriors who protected his 
territory. The position of the lord was 
hereditary, and hence he assumed the seat 
of the clan’s authority without competi- 
tion or doubt. The clan as a unity re- 
quired a strong bond, and the weakening 
of that bond led many clans to their 
destruction. The theory of clan or house- 
hold authority in feudalistic society was 
the hereditary system. The bond among 
clan members and between the lord and 
his domestic warriors rested on the spon- 
taneous reverence accorded the head of 
the clan. Initially, spontaneous reverence 
was accorded a lord because of the posi- 
tion he had attained through his ability 
and personality. However, the hereditary 
system required that the domestic war- 
riors accord the same respect to his son, 
by virtue of his position, so that it often 
happened that ability and authority did 
not coincide. Able men about the figure 
of authority protected and administered 
the affairs of state, while the lord existed 


* Editor’s Note: For Western readers, the historical context may need clarification. By the third 
or fourth century A.D., the Imperial clan had developed as hegemon among the various clans in 
central Japan, in the region about modern Osaka. ‘The leader of the Imperial clan was high priest 
and chief among chieftains, his function being to perform the ceremonies upon which the welfare 
of all clans and their leaders was believed to depend. Imperial authority was more diffuse, often 
only titular, in the northern and southern parts of Japan. 

Until the ninth century, actual political authority usually rested with the Emperor himself, 
but during this period there gradually developed a form of government in which full sovereign 
power was exercised on a virtually hereditary basis by a great warrior clan acting as regents of 
civil dictators. As the result of civil war in the mid-twelfth century, the transition from civil 
governance by the Imperial Court to feudal military governance was largely complete. The post 
of shogun, or military governor, was well-established by 1200, and three shogunates, named for 
the clan providing the shogun line of succession, successively dominated Japanese political life for 
700 years: the Kamakura (1185-1333); the Ashikaga (1336-1568); and the Tokugawa (1600-1868). 
The Imperial line continued, and there were often two Emperors, the retired Emperor who con- 
trolled the direct Imperial fiefs and the titular Emperor, his son, who held the throne. Essentially, 
the titular Emperor reigned, the retired Emperor ruled, and the shogunate governed; the shogunate 
usually governed not from the Imperial court but from its own fiefs. 

in the 1850’s, however, internal dissension led to the subordination of the shogunate, a rebirth 
of temporal Imperial influence, and a Westernization of Japanese government. The author carefully 
describes this process, which took place largely during the rule of Emperor Mutshuhito, known % 
the Meiji period, 1868-1912. Despite the author’s statement, he does not discuss changes in the 
role of the Emperor beyond the end of Meiji. It might be mentioned that in the subsequent Taisho 
period, 1912-1926, the personal weakness of Mutshuhito’s son again led to the loss of direct Imperial 
influence over practical politics. Such influence fell to the cabinet, and subsequent cabinets weft 
increasingly dominated by members of the old military class. 


In the text, historical information is occasionally introduced in brackets for purposes af | 


clarification. 
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to maintain the feudalistic ties. Usurpa- 
tion was unlawful and disloyal, and sub- 
ject to general condemnation. 


In the turbulent period of the late 
sixteenth century, great changes took 
place with regard to authority. [The en- 
tire preceding Ashikaga period had been 
characterized by political disruption and 
incessant warfare, accompanied by many 
popular uprisings.] Strong and able men 
held authority, high officials were gen- 
erally more able than their subordinates. 
The disruption in the feudalistic order 
had been only temporary, and many 
sought the lost traditional authority in 
a return to the ideal of clan or household 
government. The disorder had not been 
caused by those who sought the older 
power but by those who sought for more 
logical unity; disorder continued until 
the unity that satisfied the people was 
regained. Men such as Nobunaga Oda and 
Hideyoshi Toyotomi [who established 
civil order in the name of the Emperor 
in the late sixteenth century, known as 
the period of national unification, and 
were succeeded by the first of the Toku- 
gawa shoguns] demonstrated their respect 
for the Imperial Family with such intens- 
ity because by doing so they filled their 
own lack of authority. The Tokugawa 
household did the same to secure its 
own basis of authority. 


Some of the samurai, the lesser nobility, 
felt that to surrender themselves to power 
would involve unbearable shame, and 
hence resisted authority, or first acqui- 
esced to it but subsequently took venge- 
ance upon it. The majority of the sam- 
urai, however, were willing to be satis- 
fied once they were secure in the pos- 
session of land. They also knew that the 
overweening ambition to overthrow the 
great lords seldom met with success. They 
thus bowed to authority without the 
sense of shame at such time that the 
possession of lands was secured. 


The Tokugawa Shogunate was given 
the great title Shoi-Dai Shogun [military 


| governor for the expulsion of foreigners], 


and governed the local nobility in the 
APRIL, 1960 


name of the Emperor, under his dispen- 
sation of authority. The absolute author- 
ity of the Emperor was the underlying 
theory of feudal society, and was the 
source of that society’s security and or- 
der. The Tokugawa Shogunate thus held 
the Emperor in great respect and honored 
him fully. The nomination of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate to its position was deter- 
mined by the power it had held. Had any 
greater power appeared, the position of 
the Tokugawa would have been in doubt. 


Hence, the Shogunate used every means 
at its disposal to weaken the power of 
the local nobility, and attempted to mon- 
opolize the channels of communication 
between the nobility and the Emperor. 
In the latter it was not successful, for 
some members of the nobility who were 
not of the Tokugawa Shogunate contin- 
ued to have independent access to the 
Emperor. 


The Mito-Gaku, a theory and history 
of feudalistic social order and morality, 
was initiated by Mitsukuni Mito [the 
Tokugawa lord of Mito] in the mid- 
seventeenth century. It was a thorough 
statement of the necessity of authority 
for maintenance of the social order, and 
contended that the highest authority 
could not be derived from man-made 
power but only from divine power. In 
Japan, divine power had rested in the 
Imperial Family since a time before re- 
corded history. Mito-Gaku advocated re- 
spect for Imperial authority because of 
the continuous Imperial line, and further 
argued that there was only one source of 
such authority, namely Nan-Cho, of the 
northern line of the Imperial Family. [An 
Emperor of the late Kamakura period 
initiated a prolonged dynastic conflict by 
giving the throne and some of his estates 
to his favorite second son, which led de- 
scendants of the eldest son and their 
supporters to establish a rival southern 
dynasty in the fourteenth century]. The 
highest virtue of Mito-Gaku social mor- 
ality was the fidelity of the man who 
respected and obeyed authority. 


The fact that the Tokugawa Shogunate 
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held political power was not a contradic- 
tion of this trend in thought. Conflict 
arose, however, because some Emperors 
did not withdraw entirely from political 
activities. Differences in opinion on po- 
litical matters sometimes developed be- 
tween the Shogunate and an Emperor, 
placing the Shogunate in a difficult posi- 
tion. The Shogunate resolved the problem 
by presenting its policy on disputed mat- 
ters to the Go-Sekke [the five families 
qualified by tradition to hold the office 
of Regent (Sessho) or Dictator (Kam- 
paku); from them the Court appointed 
the regent or dictator, usually under the 
influence of the greater nobility]. Tra- 
ditionally, the Emperor was not to issue 
policy without the accord of the regent, 
so that through the Go-Sekke the Sho- 
gunate had indirect influence over the 
publicly-expressed opinions of the Em- 
peror. For some 250 years, the Tokugawa 
Shogunate was thus able more or less to 
disregard the opinions of the Emperor 
not only on political matters but on cer- 
tain other matters as well; this was the 
reality of the respectful Tokugawa Sho- 


gunate. 


Tue Later Miro-Gaku 


In the Bunsei and Tempo eras, early 
in the nineteenth century, the later Mito- 
Gaku appeared, containing criticism of 
the Shogunate government that later led 
to the Restoration movement. Criticism 
was directed not at the political power 
of the government but at the actual 
forms of government. The main advocate 
of the later Mito-Gagu was Yukoku Fu- 
jita. Earlier, at the age of 18, he wrote 
his thesis Shomei-Ron, in which he argued 
that “the government should respect ~he 
Imperial Family; the greater nobility 
should respect the government; the lords 
should respect the greater nobility; and 
the local nobility should respect the lords: 
thus is the peace kept among the lateral 
societies.” At the time, about 1790, the 
local nobility, warriors, and farmers were 
in extreme poverty and the social order 
was highly unstable. The later Mito-Gaku 


6 


laid the blame for this with the Shogunate 
government, and insisted that if the Sho- 
gunate respected the Emperor, it should 
improve its policies. 


The original Mito-Gaku was based on 
the teachings of Confucianism. Confu- 
cianism urges that peace be kept among 
the structures of society. When the so- 
ciety has distinct classes, the upper classes 
must treat the lower classes with kind- 
ness, and the lower classes must express 
gratitude and respect for the upper 
classes. In the sphere of politics, the 
former is known as Odo-Ron [Imperial 
theory] and the latter as Myobun-Ron 
[devotional theory]. The Mito-Gaku is 
of the latter type. For some time, the 
Shogunate escaped criticism because of 
its superficial respect for Imperial auth- 
ority, but when the question of Myobun- 
Ron was raised in regard to the reality 
of Shogunate relations to the Emperor, 
criticism could not be avoided. 


In attempting to weaken the local 
nobility, the Shogunate had imposed 
very heavy taxes, with consequent finan- 
cial difficulties for local fiefs. There were 
many complaints, and there was no up- 
rising against the Shogunate only because 
of the incapacity of extreme poverty. The 
Mito-Gaku urged that the Shogunate 
government recognize the dangers of 
famine and foreign invasion, and pointed 
out that the Shogunate’s respect for the 
Emperor and the fact that it had been 
chosen by the Emperor to govern the 
nation required that the Shogunate should 
pursue its duty of improving internal 
conditions. 


The Mito-Gaku thus not only advo- 
cated the absolute nature of the Emper- 
or’s authority but also warned the gov- 
ernment of its responsibility. In a society 
governed by power from above, however, 
effective criticism could come only from 


above. Since only the Emperor could crit- | 
icize the Shogunate and since he did not [ 


have actual authority over the Shogunate, 
an advocate of Mito-Gaku, Nariakira To- 
kugawa, secretly sought to have the Em- 
peror pass judgment on the Shogunate. 
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ate | REVERENCE FOR THE EMPEROR AND THE most powerful fiefs], and others gener- 
ho- EXPULSION OF FOREIGNERS ally opposed the Shogunate, and had 
uld . : swayed the Emperor to feel strong re- 
When Russia and the United States sponsibility for maintaining the nation 
demanded open ports in Japan, the Sho- against foreign intrusion. Prior to the 
on | gunate broke with practice and asked visit of the “Black Ships” [Perry’s visit 
fu- | the opinion of the Emperor on the sub- in 1853], anti-foreign attitudes had been 
ong | ject. The Shogunate’s purpose in doing almost universal in Japan, but the mili- 
so- | so was merely to give itself more time in tary potential of the monstrous modern 
ses | which to decide, but, very unexpectedly, machines and an understanding of ex- 
ind- | Emperor Komyo expressed absolute op- ternal developments changed the views 
ress | position to the opening of the ports. By even of men such as Nariakira. The Sho- 
pper | this time, the Shogunate itself had de- gunate had realized the necessity of unit- 
the | cided that the opening of ports was ed public opinion on the subject and 
erial inevitable, and thus had an open conflict thus again approached the Emperor on 
Ron on its hands. The Emperor, now under the subject. The Emperor came to realize 
u is | the influence of the Mito group [notably that anti-foreign sentiments might lead 
the | Nariakira, ex-lord of Mito, referred to to destruction of the nation and made the 
: of | above], announced that he would retire so-called Komugattai agreement with the 
uth- | from the throne if his voice was not Shogunate, by which the Shogunate re- 
te heard. tained its powers of governance but was 
The Shogunate was able to punish the charged high respect to the 
| Mito for having approached the Court °P!MOnS OF the Emperor. 
without its permission, but it could not Even after this compromise, however, 
local | change the Emperor’s public announce- some member of the anti-foreign party 
yosed | ment. Furthermore, most of the fiefs persisted in their beliefs, fearing that they 
nan- | agreed with the Mito and reproached the might lose the title Son-O [conferred on 
were | Shogunate for its unwillingness to con- them historically for their efforts in ex- 
up- | form to the Imperial wish to expel the pelling foreigners], and planned the as- 
-ause | foreigners. A movement for the over-  sassination of Imperial counsel Tomomi 
The | throw of the government began among [wakura and his cabinet. Helpless in the 
inate | the local nobility. The later Mito-Gaku face of threatened violence, the Emperor 
s of | had not been intended to overthrow the ordered the leading figures of the cabinet 
inted | Shogunate, but it was modified by the removed from the capital at Kyoto. Once 
¢ the | local nobility for its own uses. Members cabinet power was secured, the members 
been | Of the local nobility assassinated the high of the anti-foreign party insisted that the 
. the | lord Naosuke Ti [a prime minister, in Emperor issue an Imperial Decree com- 
sould | 1860], professing reverence for the Em- manding the government to expel all for- 
ernal | Peror and desiring expulsion of the for- eign elements immediately; when the gov- 
eigners, for his leading role in the anti- ernment refused the order, the Emperor 
Imperial group. In fact, their advocacy of was to assume its power and rule the 
advo- the Emperor was determined by their ation from the Imperial Court. Helpless 
nper- desire to oppose the Shogunate, whose and angry, Emperor Komyo wrote several 
gov- | power could be overcome only by the letters about his situation in this period. 
ciety superior authority of the Emperor. In one, he wrote, 
pes The Imperial Court, which has been I have been suffering a pain in my 
‘et far removed from political activities and heart from this grave situation and 
4 not the people, had no reason for opposing my health is progressively worse. At 
aden | the opening of the ports other than the _ the emergency council I could not say 
a To traditional anti-foreign attitude, upon what I wished . .. but they forced my 
Em which the Mito played so effectively. presence, saying that my illness was 


doubtful. . . . They forced me to an- 


. Mito, Echizen, Satsuma [several of the 
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swer and I delayed the answer, but they 
came to see me... . I can no longer 
stand this pressure. . . . I might lose 
my temper at the meeting... . 


In another letter, he said, “I have come 
to suspect that these people desire nation- 
al disorder, and that they are the trouble- 
makers.” The Emperor termed Sanemitsu 
Sanjo a rebel, though Sanjo advocated 
reverence for the Emperor. What the, 
anti-foreign group actually wanted, of 
course, was not the consent or opinion of 
the Emperor but the Imperial Decree. 
They forced the Emperor to issue the 
aforementioned opinion against the open- 
ing of the ports and further publicly con- 
demned the government for resisting the 
truly courageous Emperor, who desired 
to expel all foreign elements from the 
nation, and for trying to abolish the 
throne. High officials of the government 
who realized the situation questioned the 
responsibility of the Emperor; Genichiro 
Fukuji said in one of his memoirs: 


Mizuno remarked that General Ando 
is a capable and able politician, and 
therefore it is most unforgivable that 
he should go along with the party of 
violence. However, he is not the type 
of person who would pursue what is 
right in spite of the difficulties and 
pressures surrounding him. To say that 
the government is trying to rule the 
nation without the Emperor is pure 
nonsense; they must have had tremen- 
dous pressure to condemn the govern- 
ment.... 


I have heard that someone advised 
the Emperor to fight and expel all the 
foreigners, though the country be re- 
duced to ashes. Of course, I do not 
know this directly, but if it is not 
merely a rumor, I am surprised that 
some people cannot believe that Japan 
can keep peace with other countries 
under reasonable treaties, and that the 
Emperor should listen to such violent 
talk. It is our responsibility to our 
love for the country to ask the Em- 
peror to reconsider the matter and, 
if necessary, to suggest his resignation. 


It is a grave sorrow that we cannot 
be the Imperial servants, but we can- 
not close our eyes to the unreasonable- 
ness of the argument. 


It was not an easy matter to advise the 
Emperor to resign, for it meant the com- 
plete upsetting of the feudalistic social 
order. It was the Emperor’s personal opin- 
ion that had put the government into 
the dilemma. The person who most con- 
scientiously tried to resolve the dilemma 
was Katamori Matsudaira, in Kyoto. He 
believed that the origin of the complicat- 
ed misunderstanding was that the Sho- 
gunate had not been clear and honest in 
its negotiations with the Imperial Court, 
and pointed out to the Emperor that he 
should understand all circumstances be- 
fore expressing an opinion ,and that such 
an opinion should be an authoritative one, 
not a personal comment. The Emperor 
relied on Katamori’s opinions, and ordered 
him to remove the members of the party 
of violence to southern Japan. 


KOMUGATTAI 


In August of the third Year of Bunkyu 
[1863], it was announced that all Imper- 
ial Decrees issued during the recent cab- 
inet session were cancelled, an annource- 
ment that ruined the value of the Im- 
perial Decree, previously considered di- 
vine and hence unalterable. The people 
had no way of judging which Decrees 
were issued against the Emperor’s will; 
the cancellation itself might have been 
issued against his will. Conflicting cur- 
rents of public opinion developed con- 
cerning the Shogunate and the power of 
the Emperor. To restore order in the 
government, there was developed a new 
cabinet system, Sanyo Kaigi-Sei, headed 
by Yoshinobu Tokugawa, Katamori Mat- 
sudaira, and Yahinaga Matsudaira. They 
were to take up problems of state with 
the Emperor, in keeping with his wishes. 
The government was deemed necessary 
for national unity, but its dictatorship 
might have led the nation to destruction; 


hence, it was necessary to have populat | 


participation in affairs of state, and the 
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inclusion of powerful members of the 
local nobility seemed ideal. 


Theoretically, if this system had gone 
smoothly there would have been no trou- 
ble. The government and the nobility 
constantly disagreed, however. In many 
cases, both sides had their merit, and there 
was no willingness to compromise, so 
that the matter came to the Emperor for 
final judgment. The Emperor often 
found the decisions difficult, and any 
given decision usually favored one side 
over the other. As the source of absolute 
authority, the Emperor suffered unnec- 
essarily. 

Opposing elements thus became ap- 
parent in the new system. The govern- 
ment considered its power absolute be- 
cause it had been granted by the Em- 
peror; the local nobility maintained that 
only the Emperor had absolute power. 
The Satsuma fief in particularly con- 
demned the Shogunate government for 
abusing Imperial trust. The Shogunate 
considered accepting foreign aid from 
France for the purpose of breaking the 
power of the Choshu and Satsuma fiefs 
and supplanting them with the prefect- 
ure and county system, but Satsuma 
joined with Choshu in the Satsu-Cho alli- 
ance and resisted the Shogunate. When 
the Satsuma fief was asked to cooperate 
with the Shogunate, its representative 
Toshimichi Okubo refused, arguing that 
whatever was opposed to righteousness 
was not an Imperial Decree. An Imperial 
Decree was a superhuman order, how- 
ever, one that was beyond human power; 
a refusal of it, for any reason, was a 
denial of Imperial supremacy. Of course, 
the Satsuma would not have disobeyed a 
direct order from the Emperor. Since it 
came from the Shogunate, however, they 
felt they could defy it and maintain 
their alliance with Choshu. In fact, the 
Satsuma held the Imperial Household in 
the greatest respect, and would have 


_ obeyed any orders from the Emperor. 


In the face of powerful external forces 
and the grave internal situation, Emperor 
Komyo relied more than ever on Tomoni 
Iwakura. There was great dissension over 
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local affairs, and national unity was suf- 
fering. Finally, Tomoni Iwakura suggest- 
ed that the Emperor take sole public 
responsibility for resolving the differences 
among local governments. Imperial De- 
crees were being disregarded at this time, 
but no one denied the ultimate authority 
of the Emperor, and Iwakura felt that 
the Emperor might be effective in terms 
of this theory. The Emperor felt his 
responsibility strongly, but the question 
remained as to the form of the central 
government. 


When the Shogun Iemochi died, in 
September, 1866, his successor, Yoshin- 
obu, was hesitant to accept the power. 
Because of the changes that had taken 
place, he lacked confidence to face the 
new government. He finally accepted the 
position, but at almost the same time the 
Emperor died of smallpox. 


Tue Earty Mery1 GOVERNMENT 


Prince Mutsuhito ascended to the 
throne, and Nariaki Nijo was appointed 
Advisor. The political outlook became 
increasingly unstable. An anti-Shogunate 
structure was established by the Satsu- 
Cho, and the Tosa fief advised the Sho- 
gunate to return political power to the 
Imperial Family. The new Shogun, Yosh- 
inobu, accepted this advice and announced 
the Restoration. However, the Satsu-Cho 
leaders conspired with Iwakura, and se- 
cretly reorganized the central govern- 
ment, deraanding the resignation of the 
high Tokugawa officials at Court. Offi- 
cials of the former Shogunate govern- 
ment as well as certain fiefs other than 
Satsu-Cho were incensed at this presum- 
tuous act and challenged battle at Fush- 
imi am Toba, near the capital. They were 
defeated [July, 1868] and the Tokugawa 
were branded as the anti-Imperial house- 
hold. Yoshinobu expressed his absolute 
submission to the Emperor, the Satsu-Cho 
obtained power to initiate the govern- 
ment, and the nation was restored to 
order. 


The new government claimed absolute 
power, given them by the Emperor. The 
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Ou confederation, however, resisted the 
new government on the grounds that it 
was actually a government of the Satsu- 
Cho and not of the Emperor, having se- 
cured its position through military vic- 
tory over the “rebels” who actually had 
also fought for the Emperor. The Satsu- 
Cho were aware of this, and in case of 
military failure had planned to kidnap 
the young Emperor and flee abroad. Since 
they won with unexpected ease, however, 
they merely took i position that the 
Tokugawa had held for so long. Yoshin- 
obu himself had been aware that there 
were men in the fiefs who were much 
more capable than he was in political 
matters, and knowing that this actually 
made the restoration impossible, he had 
let the Satsu-Cho win the conflict. Yosh- 
inobu later wrote in his memoirs, 


At the time I was catching a cold 
and was in bed. The high officials gath- 
ered around my bed and talked fu- 
riously of the present situation, but I 
asked the lord Iga, ““Can you name any 
person in our government greater than 
Kichinosuke Saigo of the Satsuma?” 


He answered “No.” I named Ichizo 
Okubo, Kosuke Yoshii, and several 
other great men, and lord Iga could not 
mame me one who was superior to 


them. 


Thus I said, “We have little chance 
of victory, and if we fail we will soil 
our name disgracefully. I ask you to 
consider the situation and restrain 
from challenging them to war... .” 


The Restoration had been undertaken 
with the motto of reverence for the Em- 
peror and expulsion of the foreigners, yet 
the new regime turned fully about and 
not only opened the ports but governed 
the nation in an entirely different man- 
ner. The new regime depended neither on 
the greater nobility nor on the leaders 
of the fiefs, but was conducted by the 
men of ability who had opposed the Sho- 
gunate, These leaders knew from experi- 
ence how powerless the local lords and the 
nobility actually were, and their ultimate 
purpose was to increase military power 
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and enrich the nation that she might be 
able to fight the foreigners. For this it 
was necessary to have a unified govern- 
ment and to gather as many able men 
as possible. In the struggle against the 
Shogunate government it had been use- 
ful and effective to have the support of 
the nobility and the higher lords, but in 
the new regime only the Emperor’s au- 
thority was needed. His words were given 
greater respect than ever before, in order 
to minimize the nobility’s right to speak. 
At the same time, the capital was moved 
to Osaka in a further effort to remove 
the Emperor from the nobility. 


Essentially, the leaders of the new gov- 
ernment, who became the first bureauc- 
racy of Japan, attempted to transform 
the Emperor from a medieval religious 
authority into a modern political author- 
ity. Since they themselves were outside 
the older tradition, they could accom- 
plish this only with the support of the 
power of the Emperor. 


Among the people, the absolute author- 
ity of the Emperor was unquestioned, and 
hence he was able to give some weight 
to the new regime. However, there were 
also those who felt that the new regime 
was merely an extension of the Satsuma 
fief, monopolizing the Emperor for -he 
benefit of the Satsuma. The dominant 
positions in the new regime were held 
by members of the Satsuma nobility, 
leading the nobles of other fiefs in par- 
ticular to question the validity of the 
new regime. Thus, public opinion was 
not united in its support for the regime, 
and the fact that the new regime empha- 
sized the role of public opinion on politi- 
cal matters compounded the difficulty. 


Some of the fiefs began preparations 
for overthrowing the regime, which pre- 
sented the leaders of the regime with the 
dilemma of depending on the military 
power of the Satsu-Cho while attempting 
to maintain the dignity of the central 
government. The regime was barely 
maintained by the desparate efforts of 
Iwakura, Sanjo, Okubo, and Kido, who 
had the foresight to take advantage of 
internecine conflicts among the rebellious 
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fiefs, which singly had not the power to 
overthrow the government yet were un- 
willing to combine efforts. 


In the fourth year of the Meiji era 
[1871], the fiefs were abolished by Im- 
perial Decree and were replaced with pre- 
fectures, in an effort to stabilize the situ- 
ation. Despite disorder, the move was 
successful. The local nobility had neither 
the financial resources nor the men able 
to resist effectively, and almost all of 
them obeyed the Imperial Decree to dis- 
solve the long-lived feudal system. In 
this case, the success of the new system 
upheld the absolute authority of the Em- 
peror, and the theory underlying feudal- 
istic society demonstrated its effectiveness 
by bringing about the destruction of the 
system itself. The position of the Em- 
peror was closer to the people than ever 
before, and popular respect for him 
reached new heights. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF GREATER 
IMPERIAL JAPAN 


The effective absolute power of the 
Emperor, achieved with such difficulty, 
was again reduced by the regime itself 
in the dispute over the subjugation of 
Korea. The Emperor refused to send an 
expedition to Korea [1873], and certain 
leaders of the regime returned to their 
former fiefs in protest, claiming that the 
decision was the result of Iwakura’s ma- 
neuvering. These men, including Saigo, 
Iakagagi, and Konoe, made critical at- 
tacks on the government, and other dis- 
satisfied lords joined with Itagaki [former 
lord of Tosa] and demanded a represen- 
tative Diet as the center of government. 


The regime was forced to clarify its 
policy. It was necessary that the final 
opinion on national policy be an absolute 
one, and hence be decided by the Em- 
peror from his position of absolute au- 
thority. The people, however, were no 
longer satisfied with a mere announce- 
ment to the effect that “The Emperor 
has the absolute power to decide on the 
state of affairs.” They were not willing 
to be satisfied until their voice was taken 
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into account by the government in mak- 
ing policy; once this was done and the 
policy stated by the Emperor, then the 
nation was willing to obey blindly. A 
Diet would have been ideal in such a 
system, but the national leaders believed 
that the people were not ready for par- 
ticipation in politics. The assassination 
of Toshomichi Okubo [a Satsuma noble, 
a leading official of the regime who had 
not broken with the government at the 
time of the unsuccessful Satsuma Re- 
bellion of 1877, but was assassinated in 
the following year] forced the issue, 
however. 


Conflict then developed over the na- 
ture of the proposed Diet and the time 
of its convening. Shigenobu Okuma ar- 
gued that the sooner it was convened 
the better, but he was opposed by those 
who claimed that it was first necessary 
for government officials to reorganize 
the cabinet. A constitution was an es- 
sential requirement of the system, one 
group wishing to following the British 
model, another group the Prussian model. 
[An Imperial decree issued in 1881 prom- 
ised to convene a national assembly in 
1890, and two political parties were 
organized by leading officials.] Takeshi 
Inoue favored the Prussian model, op- 
posing the mere symbolic existence of 
the British monarch in the British con- 
stitution. He persuaded Tomomi Iwakura 
and Hirobumi Ito to follow his advice 
while there was still popular respect for 
Imperial authority, and he succeeded in 
having the opposing party purged in 
the fourteenth year of the Meiji era. 


Despite the success of the British con- 
stitutional system and the continuance 
of the monarchy, it was not adopted in 
Japan because, in terms of Baghot’s analy- 
sis, the King actually had no authority 
over political matters. Inoue believed 
that the most significant facet of the 
Emperor’s role was his right to appoint 
and dismiss high officials, in spite of 
public opinion if necessary. The Emperor 
was still held in sufficiently high respect 
by the public that such an act would be 
considered justifiable and would be ac- 
cepted. Inoue wished to use this senti- 
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ment as the foundation of the developing 
bureaucratic government, and it was 
emphasized in the constitution of Greater 
Imperial Japan [promulgated in 1889]. 
This certainly did not preclude the 
existence of a party cabinet. If the Em- 
peror recognized the leader of a party 
as an individual of capability and char- 
acter, he would give him the premier’s 
chair. As was also to happen, however, 
he could refuse a party cabinet; this 
power of refusal was the main power that 
the bureaucratic government wished him 
to use. The highest officials were also 
concerned with the premier’s code of 
conduct: he was to maintain secrecy 


to be responsible for all that he said. 
The premier could conduct the Diet as 
he wished, but was to inform the Em- 
peror of any faults or pretensions in the 
Diet. The young Emperor could then 
be treated as an adult who truly ruled 
the nation. 


In the final years of the Meiji era 
[which ended with the death of the 
Meiji Emperor in 1912], competition 
between the parties and the bureaucracy 
became severe, and confidence in the 
constitution weakened. Despite this, the 
public belief in the divinity of the Em- 
peror was still more firmly established 


concerning the most important matters by the victory over Russia [in 1905]. 


of government; he was to speak only 


the truth to the Emperor; and he was Yoshio Sakata 


ON THE COVER: The two Japanese characters that together signify the Japanese 
Emperor are fem (on the left) and mob. Ten alone means heaven or sky; moh can 
be said to mean emperor or sovereign, but generally appears only in compound and 
is distinct from the characters referring to other oriental rulers or to Western 
monarchs. The lower half of the character noh also exists as a separate character, 
meaning king or ruler; the upper portion by itself has several meanings, among 
them evident, white, and innocence. Thus, as is characteristic of ideographic 
writing, a single expression such as ¢ennoh, translated simply as “the Emperor,” 
may contain graphic representations of a number of ideas. True justice can be 
done to tennoh only if it is understood as divine (i.e., heavenly), unquestioned 
rulership. The characters as they appear on the cover are of a style comparable to 
script rather than the block style of formal Japanese print. 
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Landholders and Monopolies: The New and Old 
Feudal Elite of Republican Cuba 


A Cuban economist and official of the National Institute for Agrarian Re- 
form documents the concentration of Cuban sugar-production and cattle-raising 
in the hands of a relatively small number of producers. He uses the data to sup- 
port the demand for agricultural reform. Especially strong are his points that the 
sugar industry does not make full use of its lands; that it has contributed to 
unemployment and the failure to develop a subsistence economy; and that the 
large cattle-raisers have apparently limited production in a successful effort to 
increase prices. It is noteworthy that the 28 largest sugar companies control 
22.7% of the total land area of Cuba, the thousand largest cattle ranches another 
11%. Still lacking is the extent of Cuban latifundium ownership in comparison 
with American and other foreign ownership. 

The article first appeared in Neuva Revista Cusana, Vol. I (July-Sep- 
temper, 1959), pp. 123-141, under the title, ““Terratenientes y monopolios: la 
neuva y la vieja elite feudal de Cuba Republicana.” I¢ was suggested for trans- 
lation by Prof. Duvon Corbitt of Asbury College, and was translated by Fran- 


cisco Moreno. 


The latifundium phenomenon received 
its greatest impetus from the increase of 
sugar production at the beginning of the 
Cuban republican era. It was consum- 
mated in the decade of the 1920’s. Of 
course, as Ramiro Guerra says, the condi- 
tions for its development were already 
established “in the last years of the 
Spanish domination.” Jenks reminds us 
“that the true sugar revolution in Cuba 
took place between 1878 and 1898.’ 
Friedlaender defines that revolution as 
“structural changes of the epoch that 
culminated in the establishment of sug- 
ar mills, in the separation of the mills 
from the colonies,* and, finally, in 
changes in the process of production.’* 
But Friedlaender must base his case on 
Jenks to bring out some of the causes 
of that process, as, for example, .the 
appearance on the Island of representa- 
tives of American capital; first E. Atkins, 
later the Kelly-Farril group, the Rienda 
family, and the trust of nineteen refin- 
eries that established a cartel in 1888 in 
order subsequently to form the American 
Sugar Refinery Company. In 1887, there 
were 1,191 sugar mills in Cuba; in 1894, 


the number had been reduced to 450, and 
at the end of the war of independence 
only 207 mills remained. The reduction 
in the number of sugar mills (those left 
were of the largest production capacity) 
was speeded up by wartime destruction, 
but it had begun before. Also, as pointed 
out above, by the end of the nineteenth 
century a dichotomy between the sugar 
mills and the colonies had developed. The 
industry had acquired new procedures 
and more efficient machinery. Some rail- 
roads had been built, and the industry had 
already been penetrated by American in- 
vestments. It was under these conditions 
that the impact of United States inter- 
vention, the imposition of the Platt 
Amendment, and the Reciprocal Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1902 took place. 
American financier capitalism, “already 
embarked on the imperialist adventure,” 
was precipitated as an avalanche over 
Cuba. The primary objective of invest- 
ment was the sugar industry, although 
there were also some investments in the 
mining industry, sugar industry, public 
utilities, and tobacco. The investments 
in railroads were closely tied to the in- 


1 Ramiro Guerra. Azscer y Poblacién en la Antillas (third edition). Havana: 1944. 
2 Leland Jenks. Nuestra Colonia de Cuba. Madrid: 1929. 
5H. E. Friedlaender. Historia Econémica de Cubs. Havana: Montero, 1944. 
* Translator’s Note: This is the Cuban term for sugar plantation. 
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vestments in sugar. It should be pointed 
out that the investments in sugar were 
not limited to the industrial phase, but 
also included the agricultural one. Thus 
began the monopoly of land. 


Basis OF THE LATIFUNDIUM 


From the start, the last phase took 
place very rapidly, as is shown in Man- 
uel Sanguly’s introduction to his famous 
Project of Law, which was aimed at halt- 
ing the alienation of Cuban national land. 
In March, 1903, Sanguly was already 
pointing out that 

it is easy to notice the considerable 
number of foreigners, mainly Ameri- 
cans, who arrive in Havana and spread 
out all over the Island for the purpose 
of seizing land. No day goes by with- 
out some seizure of land in their favor, 
land that always amounts to hundreds 
or even thousands of acres. Huge ter- 
ritories in the outskirts of Nipe and 
Bahia Honda, and on both banks of 
the Cauto River, have come to be the 
property of foreigners. Very recently, 
it was reported in the newspapers that 
a well-known landholder had trans- 
fered to an American buyer valuable 
land—75,000 acres—in the town of 
Holguin. Since last year, the newspa- 
pers of our neighboring republic 
(U.S.A.) have reported that the Sug- 
ar Trust has increased its reserves by 
$15 million, which will be used in the 
acquisition of Cuban land for the 
planting of cane and the production 
of sugar.* 

The American Military Government 
made it easier for the sugar companies 
to control the land. Military Order No. 
34 removed the obstacles for the estab- 
lishment of private railroads, thus making 
possible the control, by the sugar com- 
panies, of huge amounts of land. On the 
other hand, Military Order No. 62 was 
promulgated for the purpose of “‘clean- 
ing up the mess of titles that has en- 


4 Congressional Records. Senate of the Republic of Cuba. 


tangled the land properties” in the case 
of communal farms. The purpose was to 
establish an expeditious system for break- 
ing up the communal farms, in order to 
facilitate their sale to the American in- 
vestors. Years later, the Foreign Policy 
Association pointed out that the meas- 
ures taken by the American Military 
Government laid “the basis for a develop- 
ment of the modern corporation and Iati- 
fundium that could not have been pos- 
sible if the old system of land ownership 
would have continued in effect.” Later 
on, the same Association added that “if 
the American Provisional Government 
had wanted to keep control of the re- 
sources of the country in Cuban hands, 
it would simultaneously have had to es- 
tablish a system of rural property, and 
restrictive legislation concerning the 
amount of land that a foreigner was 
allowed to acquire.”® 

Unfortunately, we do not have enough 
statistical data about the alienation of 
Cuban land that has taken place since 
the American intervention. Ramiro Guer- 
ra, in his book Aziacar y Poblacion [Sug- 
ar and Population], estimates that in 
1925-26 “probably more than 40% of 
Cuba’s total area was controlled by lati- 
fundia.” In his inventory, he counts the 
Cuban American Sugar Company, with 
491.7 thousand acres; the Cuban Sugar 
Company with 356.4 thousand acres; the 
General Sugar Company with 293.7 
thousand acres; and the United Fruit 
Company with 283.8 thousand acres. The 
total area controlled by the sugar indus- 
try was calculated by Guerra to be 
5,639,700 acres; this did not include the 
lands under the monopolistic control of 
the private railroads. The Commission of 
the Foreign Policy Association pointed 
out that “the estimates made for the use 
of this Commission indicate that in 1903 
about 8,270,000 acres of land—approxi- 
mately 30% of the Cuban territory— 
were the property of or were under con- 
tract with sugar companies.” ** 


March 4, 1903. 


5 Problems of the New Cuba. Report of the Commission on Cuban Affairs. Foreign Policy Asso- 


ciation, 1935. 


** Editor’s Note: The total land area of Cuba is 42,857 square miles, or about 27,428,500 acres. 
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: TABLE |: The Large Cuban Sugar Companies 
e ENTERPRISE NO, OF ACRES ACRES TOTAL 
0 MILLS OWNED LEASED ACREAGE 
os Enterprises Controlling Over 333,000 Acres 
Atlantica del Golfo 297,000 313,500 610,500 
‘y Julio Lobo 12 297,000 161,700 458,700 
D- Cuban Trading 6 280,500 156,400 436,900 
i- Suc. Falla-Gutierrez 7 207,900 145,200 353,100 
- Cuban American Sugor Mills 3 343,200 9,900 353,100 
er Central Cunagua S.A. 2 326,700 6,600 333,300 
‘if Subtotals 36 1,752,300 793,300 2,545,600 
e Enterprises Controlling Between 165,000, and 333,000 Acres 
is, United Fruit Co. 2 270,600 -_ 270,600 
S Central Altagracia 4 99,000 168,300 267,300 
nd Gen. Sugar Estates 3 135,300 128,700 264,000 
os cia, Gémez Mena 4 155,100 52,800 207,900 
Cia. Cubana 2 156,400 9,900 166,300 
gh Subtotals 15 816,400 359,700 1,176,100 
me Enterprises Controlling Between 33,000 and 165,000 Acres 
ore Central Cuba 3 115,500 46,200 161,700 
ig- Pinta Alegre Soles 3 69,300 42,900 112,200 
in Santa Lucfa 1 59,400 42,900 102,300 
| - Femando de la Riva 4 79,200 19,800. 99,000 
he Central Senado 1 89,100 3,300 92,400 
ith Jesus Azqueta 3 62,700 26,400 89,100 
gar Manuel Aspuru 3 56,100 26,400 82,500 
the A. Quemados de Guines 1 59,400 23,100 82,500 
od Garcfa Dfaz & Co. 5 69,300 3,300 72,600 
rhe Belona Sugar Co. 1 69,300 _ 69,300 
us- Azucarera Vicana 1 66,000 3,300 69,300 
be North American 1 19,800 42,900 62,700 
° Central Ramona 1 49,500 9,900 59,400 
| of Mamerto Luzirraga 3 33,000 16,500 49,500 
aa Suc, de N. Castatio 2 6,600 39,600 46,200 
use Central Mazabal 1 23,100 16,500 39,600 
903 La Francia 1 36,300 — 36,300 
= Subtotals 35 963,600 363,000 1,326,600 
a Final Totals 86 3,532,300 1,516,000 5,048,300 
THE Sucar LaTIFUNDIUM lease or contract they control another 1,- 
864,500 acres. Altogether, 6,085,200 
_— The statistics indicate that the sugar acres of land are at their disposal. This 
companies are the actual owners of 4,- represents more than 27% of the total 
220,700 acres of land, and that through national land area. 
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It would be a mistake to believe that 
this tremendous concentration of land is 
equally distributed among the 161 sugar 
mills in operation in the country. Of 
course it is not. Some sugar mills own or 
have either under lease or contract only 
a few thousand acres, while others con- 
trol hundreds of thousands of acres. Fur- 
thermore, some companies own several 
mills, thus dominating the land con- 
trolled by their different mills. Table 1 
suggests the degree of concentration of 
rural property in Cuba in relation to the 
sugar industry. 

The data of this table give results 
that may be surprising. A sector com- 
posed of only six monopolistic groups, 
each having more than 330,000 acres of 
land under its controi, holds a total of 
some 2,545,000 acres, approximately 
11.8% of the total national area. Another 
group of five firms, each one owning 
between 165,000 and 333,000 acres, con- 
trols over 1,176,000 acres of land. And 
still another group of seventeen firms, 
each owning between 33,000 and 165,000 
acres, dominates over 1,320,000 acres. 

Altogether, only twenty-eight enter- 
prises, families, or sugar corporations 
control some 5,048,000 acres. This is 
over 83% of the total area devoted to 
the sugar industry, and, more significant- 
ly, it is equivalent to over 22.7% of the 
national area. In other words, twenty- 
eight entities own or otherwise control 
better than one-fifth of the total pro- 
ductive territory of Cuba. 

I will leave these facts to the consid- 
eration of the reader. Another point 
should be made. The figures cited are for 
1958. In that year, 97.5 million pounds 
of sugar cane were refined in Cuba. This 
represents the production of an area of 
approximately 3,102,000 acres. It is en- 
lightening to compare this area in use 
with the 6,072,000 acres under the con- 
trol of the sugar industry. What did the 
sugar industry do with the remaining 
land? In general terms, it did nothing 
with it. There are some cases of extensive 
development of the cattle-raising indus- 
try, but this, though exceptional, also 
implies a misuse of the area available. 
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Thus, the monopolistic sugar compan- 
ies have served as the “model” of a Cuban 
economy, with a structure that has en- 
couraged the persistence of a natural in- 
capacity for self-sufficient agricultural 
production, and which has brought as 
a logical consequence the importation of 
food. It is also possible that other factors 
may be involved in this process. It is 
known that this monopoly of land has 
as a counterpart the unemployment of 
hundreds of thousands of farmers and 
agricultural workers, for whom there is 
no labor market. There is, as a conse- 
quence, a constant increase in labor sup- 
ply while the labor demand of the sugar 
industry either remains constant or un- 
dergoes absolute or relative contractions. 
More laborers and less jobs means a lower 
wage. The organized resistance of the 
sugar workers has broken this tendency 
several times, but there is no doubt that 
the latifundium has always exercised— 
and still exercises—a strong pressure to- 
ward lower wages. 


Tue Livestock LaTIFUNDIUM 


When the latifundium in Cuba is dis- 
cussed, special emphasis is usually placed 
on the sugar latifundium. This is not 
strange, since the impetus toward the 
concentration of land into a few hands 
was provided, in Cuba, by the sugar in- 
dustry. Furthermore, for the sugar indus- 
try there is statistical data available that 
makes it easier to prove our theories. 


In addition, there is a livestock lati- 
fundium problem that has never been 
clearly brought out. In my opinion, this 
phenomenon is as important or even more 
important than the sugar latifundium. I 
encounter the same problem as other 
authors—the lack of statistical data, 4 
condition that I hope will some day be 
remedied. When this happens, we will 
be able to analyze the historic aspects of 
the problem. As an example. I believe 
that the livestock latifundium was fairly 
common before the rapid increase of the 
sugar industry during the early years of 
the Republic. What took place in the 
first decades of this century was the 
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TABLE II: Concentration of 


Cuba’s Livestock Wealth 


RANCHES PER CENT HEAD PERCENT 

Less than 9 head 38,035 42.3% 190,436 4.7% 
Between 10 and 49 head 36,380 40.5 815,119 20.2 
Between 50 and 99 head 7,446 8.3 $18,680 12.9 
Between 100 and 249 ‘head 5,256 5.8 805,174 20.0 
Between 250 and 499 head 1,759 1.9 604,625 15.0 
Between 500 and $99 head 723 0.8 493,052 12.2 
Over 1,000 head 335 0.4 605,599 15.0° 

Totals 89,934 100.0% 4,032,685 100.0% 


growth and consolidation of the live- 
stock latifundium. The study of this 
phenomenon would prove very interest- 
ing. It would throw light on a social 
group linked to the sugar monopolists, a 
group that was almost unknown but rigid 
and powerful—a component of the feu- 
dal caste of Republican Cuba. 


THE Stock-FaRMER ELITE 


The Cuban livestock industry is con- 
trolled by a small group of large stock- 
raising landowners. According to the 
Livestock Census of 1952, there were 
90,000 ranches, on which there were four 
million head of cattle. The distribution 
of cattle is given in Table 2. 


From the statistical information that 
we have—90,000 ranches—we could as- 
sume, theoretically, that there are 90,000 
stock-farmers. The group that we could 
consider as poor stock-farmers (less than 
§0 head of cattle) forms the majority. 
They total 74,000, almost 85% of the 
total number of stock-farmers. But at 
the same time they own the least number 
of cattle (around one million head, 25% 
of the total). There is a second group, 
which we could call middle-class stock- 
farmers, comprised of those who own 
between 50 and 250 head of cattle apiece. 
There are about 12,700 such producers, 
14.1% of the total number of stock- 
farmers, who own approximately 1.3 mil- 
lion head of cattle, 32.9% of the total 


_ number of cattle. Finally, we have the 
group of large stock-farmers, numbering 
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only 2,800 producers; they are only 2.7% 
of all stock-farmers but control about 1.7 
million head of cattle (27.2% of the 
total.) Even within this last group there 
is a privileged elite of about 335 power- 
ful landowners, who have on their ranch- 
es over 605,000 head of cattle (15% of 
the total). 


I want to make it clear that even these 
figures fail to indicate the dramatic so- 
cial reality of the Cuban livestock indus- 
try. We must take into account two 
other factors that cannot be deduced 
from the statistical information we have 
just examined. (1) The number of cattle 
owned does not reflect identical unit 
values in each group. Among the 1.7 mil- 
lion cattle owned by the large stock- 
farmers there are almost no calves, year- 
ling calves, or young bulls. These animals 
are almost always in the hands of the 
small and middle stock-farmers, who dedi- 
cate themselves to the breeding and im- 
provement of the animals. On the other 
hand, the large stock-farmers own the 
largest number of fattening cattle, which 
are the most valuable. (2) The number of 
cattle ranches does not reflect the exact 
number of stock-farmers. Thus, although 
we can speak of an elite of 335 stock- 
farmers, the truth is that there are 335 
ranches of which one large-scale stock- 
farmer may own several. 

Usually, the large stock-farmers con- 
centrate on improving and fattening the 
young cattle that they buy from the 
emall stock-farmers, who for the most 
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part are only breeders. This system pro- 
duces great economic benefits for the 
large stock-farmers, since they buy the 
animals at a minimum price—about one- 
half of the final market-price—and thus 
avoid the initial risks of production. This 
system has a solid institutional basis—the 
latifundium of rural property prevailing 
in Cuba. The small stock-farmers are 
usually people of limited economic re- 
sources who work a ranch of limited ex- 
tent. When the calf is about 10 or 12 
months old they can no longer raise it, 
due to lack of pasture land. They are 
then compelled to get rid of the cattle 
at any price that the “breeder” or “fat- 
tener” chooses. The “‘fattener” is almost 
always the buyer, and usually owns large 
ranches on which he can range the cattle 
for one or one and one-half years, when 
they are in good condition for the slaugh- 
ter house. 


The small stock-farmer’s lack of land 
is the cause of the concentration of live- 
stock production in a few hands. At the 
same time, the possession of latifundia 
al'ows the large stock-farmer not only to 
control the industry but to keep it in 
a backward technical condition that pro- 
vides him with bigger profits. Let me 
explain this. The possession of huge ex- 
panses of land could facilitate an exten- 
sive development of the industry by the 
large stock-fatteners. This extensive ex- 
ploitation would constantly increase the 
supply in relation to a demand that in- 
creases due to the increases in population 
and national income. But less supply and 
more demand means higher prices, and 
in this lies the secret of the business. The 
history of the livestock industry in Cuba 
during the past years is the history of 
a privileged class of large landowners who 
have adopted the policy of limiting pro- 
duction in order to obtain a secular in- 
crease in their profits. Official data, al- 
though not entirely precise, demonstrate 
this. In 1940, there were five million head 
of cattle in Cuba. In 1952, just 12 years 
later, there were only four million. Pro- 
duction had been reduced by one million 
head. Nevertheless, this speculative ma- 
neuver brought its profits. In 1940, cat- 
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tle on the hoof brought the stock-fat- 
teners three cents per pound. In 1952 
and later, they brought 12, 13, and 14 
cents per pound. In 1940, consumers 
paid 14 cents for a pound of first-class 
meat. By 1952, and later, consumers were 
paying 45 and 50 cents (and sometimes 
more) per pound. The latifundium was 
responsible for this. 


CATTLE FeupAL Lorps 


The unequal socio-economic structure 
of the livestock industry is the result of 
the unequal distribution of agricultural 
property. The powerful elite of large 
stock-farmers is at the same time an in- 
fluential part of the latifundium elite of 
Cuba. 


The lands dedicated to pasture, ac- 
cording available data, number some 
6,864,000 acres. I estimate that about 
1,000 ranches have over 990 acres apiece, 
and together account for more than 2,- 
936,000 acres. Nevertheless, these figures 
do not give an exact idea of the phenom- 
enon of land concentration in this eco- 
nomic sector. In the two eastern prov- 
inces, for example, there are ranches with 
more than 10,000 head of cattle each. 
This means that there are ranches of 33,- 
000 or more acres. On the other hand, it is 
very useful for a particular large stock- 
farmer to own two or three ranches, 
though not necessarily registered under 
his name. In these regions, there are a 
handful of surnames that are accorded 
the respect demanded by the ownership 
of tens of thousands of acres of land. 


Only very few members of this oli- 
garchy represent progress from the eco- 
nomic point of view. My estimate is that 
about 165,000 acres of land have been 
put to intensive use. Those who are dedi- 
cated to this type of intensive livestock 
production have made considerable capi- 
tal investment in adequate pastures, in- 
stallations, and the acquisition and breed- 
ing of valuable specimens. These are the 
stock-farmers who usually exhibit at the 
“*fair-exhibitions,” which of course do 
not represent the total progress of the 
industry but only the advances of 
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small number of stock-farmers who have 
mixed, in an odd combination, their busi- 


ness and hobby. 


EFFECTS OF THE LATIFUNDIUM: 
PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS 


The facts have demonstrated that the 
latifundium phenomenon is the funda- 
mental and characteristic element of 
Cuban agricultural structure. Nor can 
there be any doubt about the role that 
this situation has played—at least as a 
passive factor and a brake—in the secu- 
lar development of the economy of the 
country. We should also remember that 
in Cuba the latifundium occurs in its 
worst form—it is largely non-productive. 
The Agricultural Census has shown that 


the small farms are cultivated most in- 
tensively (on about half their extent), 
while the large farms are exploited to a 
lesser degree (those over 2,475 acres 
are only cultivated on 10% of their ex- 
tent). This concentration of the land 
in a few hands to a considerable degree 
explains the low real “per capita” income 
of Cuba, especially in the rural areas; the 
tendency toward the cultivation of a 
single crop; the backwardness of agricul- 
ture; the limited production; the depend- 
ence on imports for food supply, due to 
the restricted internal market for the 
national industries; and the low level of 
savings of the population that makes im- 
possible the formation of capital for de- 
velopment. 


Oscar Pino Santos 


The Sociological Sciences in France: 
Organization and Development Since 1945 


Sociological research in France is conducted by governmental research 
organizations, notably in the national ministry of education, and by a few 
non-governmental groups. The most important of the many organizations is 
the Centre d’etudes sociologiques, whose staff both conducts investigations and 
coordinates the work of numerous related bodies. French sociology is suffering 
from growing pains, however. The demands of fundamental and applied re- 
search sometimes conflict, research groups and the university system are often 
inflexible, and there is a need for more personnel. There is also the problem of 
meager funds and the sensitivity of government-financed research to political 


trends. 


This article first appeared in the Italian journal, Passato £ PRESENTE, #10, 
(July-August, 1959), pp. 1360-71, under the title, “Le scienze sociali in 
Francia: Organizzazione e sviluppo dopo il 1945.” It was translated by T. H. 
Stevenson. English translations of the titles of organizations cited are given at 


the end of the article. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH 
IN RECENT YEARS 


_Tht present organization of sociolo- 
gical research in France appears to be the 
product of three factors. 

The first is the institutionalization of 
research. Before 1945, there were no 
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centers for sociological research in France, 
other than the Institut francais d’opinion 
publique, founded in 1938 by J. Stoetzel, 
for the purpose of applying the Gallup 
research methods to the study of public 
opinion; its activities were almost com- 
pletely broken off by the war. Since 
1945, there has been a surprising growth 
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of efforts either to establish sociological 
laboratories within existing large research 
groups or to create new institutes for 
the social sciences. The Institut national 
d'études démographiques and the Centre 
d’études sociologiques were the first to 
be established, in 1945 and 1946, re- 
spectively. 


In 1954, a section of research was 
added to the Institut des sciences sociales 
du travail. In the same year the Groupe 
d’ethnologie sociale, directed by Chom- 
bart de Lauwe, was separated from the 
Centre d’études sociologiques and reor- 
ganized as an autonomous center. Two 
years later, three professorial chairs of 
sociology were created at the Ecole pra- 
tique des hautes études, besides the exist- 
ing chair of labor sociology held by G. 
Friedmann, and three research centers 
were added: the Groupe de sociologie de 
la classe ouvriére, the Centre de sociologie 
de la coopération, and the Centre de so- 
ciologie de Afrique noire. Since 1945, 
many other research organizations have 
been founded: the Institut des sciences 
humaines appliquées, which has been 
steadily expanding into the provincial 
cities; the Office de recherches scienti- 
fiques et techniques d’outre-mer; the 
Institut des sciences economiques appli- 
quées; the Bureau international de re- 
cherches sur les implications sociales du 
progrés technique; the Institut de dével- 
oppement économique et social; the Cen- 
tre d’informaitons et d’études d’économie 
humaine in Lorraine, etc. 


This trend toward expansion is con- 
tinuing, which makes it difficult to give 
an exact picture of the whole. This is 
all the more true inasmuch as the growth 
of some of these organizations has been 
momentarily halted by financial diffi- 
culties, a situation that makes it difficult 
to predict their future position in the 
expansion of research. 


Second, this multiplication of insti- 
tutes has promoted the formation of a 
generation of young research scholars. 
Through their urging, 2nd with the 
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support and guidance of their mentors, 
French sociology has taken a straitly 
empirical path. Nevertheless, experiments 
are usually conducted on a small scale 
At first, this’ was necessitated by the | 
financial situation; the present tendency 
is to limit the field of investigation stil] - 
further, in favor of a more advanced 
methodological and theoretical treat- 
ment. This limitation on the field of 
investigation could lead to an increas 
in the empiricism that is beginning t 
appear in different fields, especially i 
industrial sociology and in cultural so- 
ciology. 


The third important aspect is th) 4, 
awareness, implicit or explicit, of the 


tro 
fact that sociglogical research can con- rw 
tribute to knowledge about the socid| 


milieu and can discover changes in this | 
milieu. Numerous undertakings have be. © 
gun to direct their investigations towari — 
social needs. Tesearches have been under. 
take in all the fields that have been © 
subject to important changes. It ha 
been thus with the problems raised by — 
the reform of the administrative system, 7 
with the effects of technological change 
upon workers’ attitudes, with the move ~ 
ment of families into the new urba 
concentrations, with the modernizatios| 
of rural life, etc. In all these fields 
institutes of specialized or applied re 
search have been established; generally, 
such institutes have been added to cen-| 
ters for fundamental research, or cert 
gists have been summoned to work beside’ 
other specialists. Industrial sociology ani 
urban sociology were the first to urg 
these new practices. Today, under th! 
pressure of needs, cultural sociology ani 
regional sociology are moving in thi 
direction. The possibility of applyin: 
the social sciences to all the sectors o 
social life in which changes have oc 
curred gives further encouragement * 
sociological researches of long or shor 
duration, and contributes to relaxing ant 
modifying the customary frameworks ¢ 
research. 
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GENERAL ORGANIZATIONS OF 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
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In France, there are three types of 
‘research organizations: governmental or- 
\ganizations attached to ministries, which 
have financial and scientific autonomy 


‘within the limits of the funds granted 


them; semi-governmental organizations, 
whose autonomy is always restricted by 
the terms of their contracts with the 
groups that finance them; and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, which work ex- 
clusively in behalf of some group or 
another. 


As for the governmental organizations, 
che national ministry of education con- 
‘trols the three principal research centers: 
ithe Centre national de la recherche sci- 
entifique (C.N.R.S.); the Ecole pratique 
ides hautes études; and the University. 


The Centre national de la recherche 
scientifique, reorganized in 1945 “‘to de- 
elop, direct, and coordinate scientific 
esearches of all types,” is the most im- 
portant organization for fundamental re- 
search. A 1957 report on scientific re- 
search and technical advance revealed a 
total of 2,100 research scholars in the 
xact sciences and 694 in the social sci- 
ences at C.N.R.S. The money allotted 
Yor the social sciences amounts to about 
wenty-five per cent of the budget of 
he C.N.R.S.; we have not been able to 
letermine what fraction of this percent- 
ge goes to sociology. A national organ- 
ation, the Centre national de la re- 
herche scientifique enjoys financial au- 
onomy and great freedom in making 
policy. Its research scholars are appointed 
fter presentation of a research project 
hat is to be examined each year by a 
ommittee of fifteen professors. The 
prestige that the C.N.R.S. enjoys in the 
cientific field, and above all the con- 
litions of freedom in which the scholar 

a rule can work, draw many applicants. 
Admission to the C.N.R.S. is thus diffi- 
ult, all the more because there are few 
positions. 


The Ecole pratique des hautes études 
§ an institution totally independent of 
APRIL, 1960 


the University, founded during the Sec- 
ond Empire. Its purpose is two-fold: to 
enable those without a university degree 
to obtain higher education without 
charge, and to develop new disciplines 
that are not now included in university 
programs. In 1946, at the urging of L. 
Febvre, a sixth section for the economic 
and social sciences was created; it is 
currently directed by F. Braudel. This 
section brings together noted sociologists 
from divers fields: the sociology of labor, 
of Equatoriol Africa, of North Africa, 
of China, of the USSR, of Southern Asia. 
The Ecole pratique des hautes études is 
subsidized by the national ministry of 
education, but does not have complete 
freedom in the use of its funds. The 
research activities, which parallel the 
courses of instruction, are paid for dur- 
ing vacations, and therefore are not in- 
cluded in the official accounting. The 
institutionalization of these research cen- 
ters is typical, but it raises problems of 
structural reform necessary for their fur- 
ther growth. This situation illustrates 
the inadaptability of a traditional ad- 
ministrative system to the requirements 
of these new disciplines. 


Finally, the University includes one 
of the research laboratories placed under 
the supervision of university professors. 
There is no laboratory for sociology. The 
activity of the University in this area 
is confined to overseeing doctoral theses. 
Still, the establishment in 1959 of a third 
curriculum of the social sciences, which 
foretokens a system of scholarships, shows 
the intention of the University to retain 
its own position in the development of 
research. 


Other ministries have created or sub- 
sidized research centers, particularly with 
the aim of guiding government policy- 
making. For instance, the ministry of 
labor controls the Institut des sciences 
sociales du travail in conjunction with 
the University of Paris. The Office de 
recherches scientifiques et techniques 
d’outre-mer, first attached to the min- 
istry of overseas France, has been placed 
under the control of the ministry of 
education, in consequence of the recent 
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agreements among the countries of the 
French Community. The Institut na- 
tional d’études démographiques is at- 
tached to the ministry of health. The 
ministry of finance subsidizes the Centre 
de recherche et de documentation sur la 
consommation, etc. It is thought in 
these circles that in the relatively near 
future study centers can be added to 
some department of each ministry, in 
which the social sciences can play an 
effective role. 


There are two principal centers for 
sociological research associated with the 
Centre national de la recherche scienti- 
fique: the Centre d’études sociologiques 
and the Groupe d’ethnologie sociale. 
There are also laboratories of social psy- 
chology and of ethnology, omitted here 
because their aims are not specifically 
sociological. 


The Centre d’études sociologiques was 
originally conceived as a laboratory where 
“persons of mature age and varied back- 
grounds may unite in attacking the study 
of outstanding contemporary _ social 
facts.” Actually, even by 1958 the cen- 
ter had nct succeeded in fulfilling this 
conception. Its new building on Rue 
Cardinet, officially opened on 10 June 
1954, more nearly corresponds to the 
role that has been assigned to it in the 
expansion of sociological research. Staffed 
with about twenty officials, and equipped 
with a library, a conference room, a 
lecture hall, and office machines, the 
Centre d’études sociologiques is today the 
most important laboratory for sociological 
research. Officially, it includes fifty-one 
research scholars, assisted by fifteen col- 
laborating technicians; additional per- 
sonnel are mainly students who work 
there half-time during vacations, in 
effect doubling the total. 

The researches carried out at the Centre 
d’études sociologiques, either by individ- 
uals or by groups, has led to the crea- 
tion of special groups that work under 
the direction of a committee made up 
of university professors. There are now 
fifteen such groups; they deal with the 
problems of psychology, the sociology 
of religion, the sociology of unskilled 
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labor, the sociology of skilled labor, the 
sociology of the professions, political so- 
ciology, documentation and bibliography, 
the sociology of knowledge, the sociology 
of morality, criminality, urban sociology, 
rural sociology, the sociology of stage 
and screen, the sociology of leisure, and 
sociology in other countries. 


The Centre d’études sociologiques holds 
a privileged position among such organ- 
izations, for it undertakes many tasks 
on various planes. The first is the task 
of scientific investigation. Each of the 
above-named groups performs research 
tasks, in accordance with the particular 
methods of each research scholar. Each 
group has far-reaching freedom of action 
in the performance of research and in 
the development of theories. Accounts 
of their work are published by the Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique in 
a special series of volumes. This col- 
lection includes such titles as La vie 
quotidienne des familles ouvriéres, by 
P. H. Chombart de Lauwe; Petits fonc- 
tionnaires au travail, by Crozier; Travail 
féminin et travail 4 domicile, by Gilbert 
and V. Isambert; Les paysans avant la 
modernisation, by H. Mendras; Les tra- 
vailleurs algériens en France, by A. 
Michel; and L’évolution du_ travail 
ouvrier aux usines Rénault, by A. Tou- 
raine. In all, fourteen volumes appeared 
during 1957, and ten more in 1958. 

The second is the task of documents- 
tion. The library of the Centre d’études 
sociologiques, which contains 11,000 
works, makes available to research schol- 
ars and visiting scholars all primary 
French and foreign publications that deal 
with sociology. The work of documen- 
tation is completed in the groups under 
the direction of the research scholars 
themselves, in their own field. Thus, for 
example, the group on the sociology of 
leisure has recently compiled a list of 
questions in its field intended for inter- 
national use. 

The third is the task of diffusing 
knowledge. One purpose of the Centre 
d’études sociologiques is to publicize the 
results of completed work. Besides the 
publications named above, the research 
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scholars publish two reviews, and publish 
articles in numerous other reviews and 
journals. Moreover, particular issues have 
sometimes contained information on spe- 


cialized fields. 


The fourth is the task of coordination. 
Under the aegis of the Centre d’études 
sociologiques there were international con- 
ferences in 1949, 1951, and 1953. The 
first dealt with “Industry and Technoc- 
racy”; the second, with “City and 
Country”; and the third, with “The So- 
ciology of the Contemporary Family.” 
Research scholars from the Centre 
d'études sociologiques have participated 
actively in various international con- 
gresses. Coordination should be further 
developed in future years, on the inter- 
national as well as the national level, for 
at present in France there is no organ- 
ization that officially assumes this func- 
tion. To the contrary, the relations 
among the various dsiciplines are almost 
non-existent or are due solely to the 
initiative of individuals. 


One fact that emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the Centre d’études sociologiques 
in the expansion of research is the de- 
parture of some research scholars who 
have been entrusted with the direction 
of other research centers. This has been 
the case with Chombart de Lauwe, A. 
Touraine, G. Balandier, and H. Des- 
roches. Similarly, three research scholars 
from the Centre d’études sociologiques 
have gone successively to Santiago de 
Chile to lay the bases for a center of 
industrial sociology, in implementation 
of Franco-Chilean cultural agreements. 

‘ 


The Groupe d’ethnologie sociale, di- 
rected by Chombart de Lauwe, originated 
in the Centre d’études sociologiques in 
1950 and became an autonomous center 
in 1954, although still associated with 
the C.N.R.S. The Groupe specializes in 
the problems of urban sociology, and 
signalizes an innovation in the organiza- 
tion of research. Whereas Chombart de 
Lauwe grants priority to fundamental 
research, freed from the restrictive de- 
mands of applications, he does not reject 
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applied sociclogy. He attacks directly 
both fields of research. Fundamental re- 
search thus becomes the base and the 
means for extending applied research. 
Chombart de Lauwe has embodied his 
aim of uniting the two types of research 
by creating, alongside the Groupe d’eth- 
nologie sociale—oriented toward funda- 
mental research—a Centre d’études des 
groupes sociaux, which deals with re- 
quests from governmental and semi-gov- 
ernmental organizations. The two cen- 
ters are administratively independent but 
collaborate in their work. They occupy 
the same headquarters, facilitating co- 
operation between the two research staffs. 


The Ecole pratique des hautes études, 
with more modest facilities than those of 
the Centre national de la recherche sci- 
entifique, has made large contributions 
to the development of sociological re- 
search. Its seminar on the sociology of 
labor, directed by Friedmann, brings to- 
gether about fifteen research scholars of 
varied backgrounds for the discussion 
of a single topic. The relations between 
sociology and social psychology have been 
the subject of heated debate during the 
first quarter of the academic year. A. 
Touraine, who conducts the seminar on 
the sociology of the working class, in 
1958 established within the confines of 
the Ecole pratique des hautes études a 
research laboratory staffed by seven per- 
sons. This laboratory is distinguished 
above all by the orientation of its work, 
which is centered on research in mathe- 
matical forms that can assist in ex- 
perimentation. 


The chair in the sociology of sub- 
Sahara Africa was given in 1954 to G. 
Balandier, and that in the sociology of 
cooperation given in 1959 to H. Des- 
roches. Each has directed his teaching 
and his research activity toward the study 
of the problems raised by the systematiza- 
tion of underdeveloped areas. The for- 
mer, particularly concerned with the 
study of the processes of technical and 
social transformations within a tradi- 
tional social context, has founded a 
Centre de documentation et de recherche, 
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which shortly is to be given new quar- 
ters and which is surely destined to a 
rapid development, considering the ur- 
gency of the problems to be studied. 
Similarly, H. Desroches directs a Centre 
de recherche de la coopération, which 
has become known through its review, 
Archives internationales de sociologie de 
la coopération. An original feature of 
this center is its organization as a “co- 
operative college,” which has as its goal 
the uniting of sociologists, whether ad- 
ministrative or technical, interested in 
the work of cooperative or communitar- 
ian systems, especially in underdeveloped 
areas. 


Aside from organizations for funda- 
mental research that receive government 
subsidies and whose growth depends upon 
investments by the state, there are in 
France certain organizations for special- 
ized research that are little concerned 
with the application of their findings. 


Among these, one should name first 
the Institut des sciences sociales du tra- 
vail, whose realm is the study of the 


social problems of labor. As distinguished - 


from the Centre d’études sociologiques, 
which is faithful to the prinicple of the 
differentiation of research fields, the In- 
stitut des sciences sociales du travail tends 
to organize its investigations in a com- 
prehensive research program. Since its 
foundation, this institute has been en- 
trusted with researches by major national 
and international organizations: the 
Agence francaise de productivité; the 
European Iron and Steel Community; 
the Commissariat général a la productiv- 
ité; etc. Some of these investigations 
are already completed.’ 


The researches conducted by the In- 
stitut des sciences sociales du travail have 
not been designed to provoke immediate 
change, although affairs have long tended 
toward change. From this point of view 
the Institut des sciences sociales du tra- 


vail occupies a position intermediate be- 
tween the centers of fundamental re. 
search and the centers of applied research, 


The Institut national d’études démo- 
graphiques, created by the ministry of 
health to clarify the actions of the gov- 
ernment and to inform public opinion, 
at one period turned to the study of 
the socio-cultural determinants of demo- 
graphic facts. Directed by J. Stoetzel, 
with the assistance of A. Girard, the 
psychological section of the Institut 
d’études démographiques has carried out 
researches whose quantative findings make 
it possible to outline more advanced so- 
ciological investigation. The activities 
of the Institut d’études démographiques 
include the celebrated studies of J. Daric 
on female labor, studies on the achieve- 
ments of the French in their work on 
alcoholism and on emigrants, and im- 
portant theoretical contribution to a so- 
ciology of the family, based on the work 
of Tabah and Sutter on isolated persons. 
The Institut d’études démographiques 
publishes a quarterly review, Population, 
that has met favor from people inter- 
ested in social problems. 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to furnish an exhaustive list of sociolog- 
ical research organizations. Perhaps it 
would have been interesting to point out 
the cooperation of governmental and non- 
governmental agencies in founding in- 
stitutes of sociology within existing 
bodies, in creating new institutes, or in 
adding sections of psycho-sociology 
within research institutes that at the 
outset were not directly oriented toward 
the study of social problems. These addi- 
tions combine to give the social sciences 
an increasingly important position. These 
consequences have not all become ap- 
parent, certainly, but we may feel safe 
in viewing the future with some opt- 
mism. 


1Cf., inter alia, J. D. Reynaud, J. Dofny, C. Durand, and A. Touraine, Les attitudes des ouvriers de 
la sidérurgie en face des changements techniques; Crozier and P. Guetta, L’adaptation au travail. 
Intégration & Ventreprise et participation sociale dans une compagnie d’assurance; Crozier and O 
Eichisky, Etude d’une organisation administrative a caractére industriel; and J. R. Treanton, Aspect 
psychologiques et sociologiques de la cessation d’activités professionelles. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON SOCIOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


The Subdivisions of Research Institutes 


Doubtless one should rejoice at the 
multiplication of research institutes; it 
is a proof of the vitality of social science. 
Yet one should realize that the centers 
are the product of discrete impulses and 
that, as a result, they do not tend toward 
unification. This lack of unity has the 
regrettable effect of dispersing their 
strength, not only in structural coor- 
dination but also in research itself. Cer- 
tainly this multiplicity of organizations 
favors a science that is seeking its own 
life and its own methods. It especially 
permits advances in the realm of differ- 
ing elaborations, of diversity in research 
topics, which favor many distinct sys- 
tems of interpretation; contacts are so 
rare and so imperfect that research schol- 
ars may attack the same problems with- 
out furthering their solutions. 


Distinctions between Fundamental 
Research and Applied Research 


In their financing and administrative 
systems, research organizations are di- 
vided into centers for fundamental re- 
search and centers for applied research. 
This traditional division no longer cor- 
responds to reality, since some investiga- 
tions carried out in applied research cen- 
ters have long-range perspectives. It 
seems that the same problems, so far as 
their status is concerned, interest both 
research scholars in fundamental science 
and those in applied science, who still 
have not taken the initiative to join 
forces. 


On one hand, the research scholars in 
applied science lament that they afte con- 
fined by the objectives of utility. These 
objectives are drafted in anticipation of 

conditions of a contract and cannot 

be revised in the course of the contract. 
Since the contract is for a limited period, 
the research scholar is never certain of 
continuation of the research or of 
the results of his work. This is probably 
¢ reason for which the research schol- 
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ars of the Institut des sciences sociales du 
travail seek positions with the C.N.R.S., 
which offers them greater freedom from 
the point of view of research. 


On the other hand, the research schol- 
ars of the Centre d’études sociologiques 
realize that the specialists in applied re- 
search who come to grips with precise 
and concrete problems of social change, 
or into more intimate contact with the 
persons responsible for bringing about 
these changes, have greater freedom of 
access to the social milieux whose proc- 
esses of transformation they are studying. 
The research scholars of the Centre 
d’études sociologiques deeply feel the need 
not to be cut off from the concrete social 
situation. Still, research too-strictly 
oriented toward application leads toward 
disdain on the part of university leaders 
and mistrust on the part of interested 
persons. This situation is changing, and 
today we have joined forces to help 
bring the University near to the concrete 
social milieu. An interesting enterprise 
of this sort is that of J. Dumazedier, who 
in the past year has laid the bases for a 
real collaboration between the research 
scholars in cultural sociology and the 
most understanding educators in Popular 
Education. These latter were invited to 
demonstrate to the research scholars the 
cultural changes they had been asked 
to effect, and the former, in exchange, 
offered them their hypotheses on the 
transformations and their techniques for 
controlling the results. 


Survival of an Inflexible 
University System 


The promotion of research scholars in 
the Centre d’études sociologiques is not 
subject to regulation. The quest for a 
law has been the first vindication of the 
national syndicate of scientific research 
scholars. Negotiations are in process, and 
they may possibly lead to a solution. In 
each case up to now, a research scholar 
must have completed his doctoral thesis 
in order to get a position. Besides, the 
present university system is opposed to 
collective discussion. Hence the research 
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scholar is obliged, at a certain point in 
his work, to abandon the group enterprise 
in order to edit his thesis. 


These administrative barriers comprise 
a grave difficulty for the expansion of 
research. Research scholars are held to 
study only limited problems. Today it is 
essential to recognize that research tends 
more and more toward specialization, 
which implies a polyvalent group of re- 
search scholars. The demands of an in- 
dividual thesis bar any possibility of 
working in a group, to the extent that 
the work of each group will be subor- 
dinated to the person who has decided 
to draw a thesis out of the group research. 
This situation leads to the maintenance 
of a certain hierarchy in the group, which 
rarely satisfies a qualified person. This 
wastage has to some degree taken root. 
It leads to a shortage of truly qualified 
technicians, and is consequently an im- 
pediment to techniques and methods of 
research. 


Consequences of Monetary 
Limitations on Research 


As we have said, a part of Frengh 
research is financed by government funds. 
Alone, this means of financing guarantees 
freedom for the research scholar in the 
execution of his research. Nevertheless, 
this system has one undesirable aspect: 
the sensitivity of research to the political 
orientation of the government, to govern- 
ment expenditures, and to economic 
crises. 


For ten years, our research has been 
supplied funds so meager that they have 
not only retarded, or even impeded, all 
levels of expansion, but have also raised 
a veritable crises in research. In effect, 
the prestige that the Centre national de 
le recherche scientifique enjoys has not 
succeeded in making research scholars in 
government agencies forget the enormous 
inferiority of their treatment by compari- 
son with that of those in non-govern- 
mental agencies, which pay salaries thirty 
or forty per cent higher. This dispropor- 
tion of salaries, added to the lack of sta- 
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tus, has brought about mass desertions 
on the part of C.N.R.S. research scholars, 
to the advantage of both non-govern- 
mental research organizations and higher 
education, and deprives our fundamental 
research of the most competent people. 
These desertions are particularly evident 
in the field of exact sciences, but are be- 
ginning to spread to sociology and psy- 
chology, in proportion as non-govern- 
mental agencies realize the use they can 
make of the social sciences. 


This situation, often pointed out to 
government officials, has finally drawn 
their attention. The expansion of scien- 
tific research has become one of the chief 
problems of the new government. A 
consultative committee of twelve per- 
sons, assisted by a general delegate, in 
November, 1958, was charged with the 
task of working out a project for the re- 
form of the organization of scientific 
research. At the same time, it was de- 
cided that the governmental activities 
concerning research, especially in the 
area of financing, should be assumed by 
an interministerial committee that would 
unite about the president of the council 
the ministries concerned and the twelve 
“experts” of the consultative committee. 
On 25 April 1959 this committee met 
and adopted a proposal for a National 
Fund for Scientific Research, but left in 
abeyance the question of the management 
and financing of this National Fund; the 
question remains unsettled. Also, another 
threat hangs over scientific research; will 
it be subjected to the political aims of 
the government? Differing voices turned 
to this question in the press in mid-1959. 


If the measures under consideration 
were to be realized, it is probable that 
scientific research would be invigorated, 
but it seems that these measures would 
have only a belated effect upon the social 
sciences. Their expansion does not depend 
solely upon a program of financial aid. 
Other factors come into play, especially 
the increase in the number of truly quali- 
fied sociologists and the development 
the applications of the social sciences. 
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PROSPECTS FOR DEVELOPMENT 


The Organization of Higher 
Education in Sociology 


In 1959 there was established, in the 
faculty of letters at Paris, a program for 
the master’s degree in sociology that has 
already aroused a certain enthusiasm. 
This undertaking was followed by the 
creation of a third social science curricu- 
lum, whose aim is to initiate students 
into research by assigning them the study 
of a particular problem, meanwhile per- 
mitting them to follow a series of com- 
plementary courses leading to the master’s 
degree. One of the first results of these 
two undertakings has been to give stu- 
dents a specific form that orients them 
toward the study of social problems; 
they have also impelled these students 
to take stock in themselves and to be 
concerned with the problems of their 
education and their future profession. 
Supported by their professors and by the 
research scholars of the Centre d’études 
sociologiques, the students have taken the 
initiative to establish connections with 
the personnel of professional circles that 
are interested in utilizing the social sci- 
ences. The group of sociology students 
at the University of Paris publishes a 
bulletin that is distinguished for its at- 
tention to the problem of the professional 
gaps evident in the study of sociology 
and that attests to the determination of 
the students to give a firm basis to the 
education they receive on the needs of 
society. 


It must be noted that this action on 
the university level parallels a growth 
in demands from specialized schools. Re- 
cently, in schools of agriculture, engi- 
neering, social welfare, and others, courses 
in sociology have been incorporated into 

programs. A shortage of teachers of 
the social sciences is to be feared, and 
is already making itself felt. Professors 
with divers backgrounds have been ac- 
cepting posts in sociology without always 
being qualified. Such actions threaten to 

age the reputation of this science, 
which has not yet proved itself; new 
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vigor to respond to these needs is de- 
manded of educational institutions. 


The Increased Need for 


Social Science Technicians 


An inquiry conducted by the group 
of sociology students associated with the 
research scholars of the Centre d’études 
sociologiques has forecast a notable need 
for technicians and research scholars in 
the social sciences for the years to come. 
Nevertheless, this need is confronted by 
a feeling of skepticism. The number of 
posts for sociologists does not correspond 
to these needs, and leading research schol- 
ars do not believe it possible to create 
them in the present political and economic 
situation. 


Still, in various fields there have been 
positive achievements that lead one to 
view the future in a more favorable 
light. Two fields of sociology appear to 
be gaining ground: the sociology of 
underdeveloped areas, and cultural so- 
ciology. The latter, thanks to the original 
positions supported by J. Dumazedier, 
will develop in the next few years. Well 
aware, through his own previous activities, 
of the problems raised by the cultural 
systematization of communities, Duma- 
zedier applies sociological methods to the 
study of socio-cultural changes. His po- 
sition, which he himself defines as 
active research, involves scientific study 
applied to cultural action. It is already 
opening the way for an experimental 
sociological research, since, in practice, 
it tends more and more toward the study 
of means for controlling accidental or 
deliberate cultural changes. His works 
are being followed by all those who are 
asked to stimulate cultural changes in 
relation to the social and economic ex- 
pansion of peoples. 


Today, France must face a double 
problem of cultural organization: the 
formation of technical groups, and the 
creation of permanent institutions for 
developing education. Public officials 
have scarcely begun to realize the use 
that can be made of the social sciences 
in raising the cultural level of the people, 
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but some individuals have already been 
convinced of the importance of this con- 
tribution and doubtless the situation will 
change in the next few years. 

In general, there is a real connection 
between the appearance of social needs 
and the extension of one or another 
field of research. The possibility of ap- 
plication appears a strong motive for 
fundamental research, that is, theoretical 
and methodological studies. 

We do not have to pretend to have 
exhausted the problems of scientific re- 
search; we have sought mainly to present 
an emerging framework for it. The mul- 
tiplicity of efforts has created a complex 
structure and has emphasized the need for 
a unification of research. This is the more 
so, inasmuch as research is becoming spe- 
cialized and tends toward the establish- 
ment of interdisciplinary groups. Like- 
wise, the convergence of fundamental 
research and applied research involves 
dangers, in particular that the latter may 
completely absorb fundamental research 
and thus subordinate research to the ob- 
jectives of utility. The convergence of 
fundamental research and applied research 
seems desirable, but it demands a guaran- 


tee for the autonomy of scientific work 
and its freedom to diffuse knowledge. It 
involves a problem of institutional recog- 
nition and of deontology that has already 
been set forth concretely for some re- 
search scholars, who have been led to make 
applications of sociology, but that as yet 
has not been regarded seriously by the 
majority of research scholars. 

These appear to be the chief problems 
that will arise in the coming years in the 
field of sociology. Again, it can be said 
that one may expect important achieve- 
ments; but one must not underestimate 
either the influence of economic insta- 
bility, which constitutes a tight rein on 
every program for expansion, or the di- 
rection that certain pressure groups can 
give to the social sciences. It is a perpet- 
ual threat over this science, which more 
than any other can waste away in an 
atmosphere of government supervision 
and dictation. This threat looms on the 
horizon of all our researches. It demands 
unending vigilance on the part of those 
who have dedicated themselves to re- 
search. 


Marie L. Lanfant 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH GROUPS IN FRANCE 


Institut francais d’opinion public: French Institute of Public Opinion 

Institut national d’études démographiques: National Institute of Demographic Studies 
Centre d’études sociologiques: Center for Sociological Studies 

Institut des sciences sociales du travail: Institute of Labor Sociology 

Groupe d’ethnologie sociale: Council of Social Ethnology 

Ecole pratique des hautes études: School of Applied Higher Education 

Groupe de sociologie de la classe ouvriére: Council of the Sociology of the Working Class 
Centre de sociologie de ia coopération: Center for the Sociology of Cooperation 

Centre de sociologie de lV’ Afrique noire: Center for the Sociology of Sub-Sahara Africa 
Institut des sciences humaines appliquées: Institute of Applied Social Sciences 

Office de recherches scientifiques et techniques d’outre-mer: Bureau of Overseas Scientific and 


and Technical Research 


Institut des sciences économiques appliquées: Institute of Applied Economics 

Bureau international de recherches sur les implications sociales du progrés technique: Interna- 
tional Bureau for the Study of the Social Implications of Technical Progress 

Institut de developpement économique et social: Institute of Economic and Social Development 
Centre d’informations et d’etudes d’économie humaine: Center for Research and Study in 


Economics 


Centre de recherche et documentation sur la consommation: Center for Research and Docu- 


mentation on Consumption 


Centre d’études des groupes sociaux: Center for the Study of Social Groups 

Centre de documentation et de recherche: Center for Documentation and Research 

Centre de recherche sur la coopération: Center for Research on Cooperation 
Commissariat général 4 la productivité: General Commissariat for Productivity 
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Annotated BIBLIOGRAPHY on Policy Research 
and Political Behavior 


(Selection based upon a search of journals published or received in this 
country since the preceding issue of PROD, books recently published, and gov- 
ernment documents and fugitive materials recently published. New issues of 
240 journals are currently surveyed.) 


ALExaNveR, H. E. Money, Politics and Public Reporting. Princeton, N.J.: Citizens’ Research Founda- 
tion, 1960, $.50 (paper). A highly-detailed proposal for the uniform and complete disclosure and 
wide-spread publication of political finance data. 

ALEXANDER, S. S., e¢ al. Economics and the Policy Maker. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Inst., 1959, 
$2.95. Eight Brookings lectures, relating to stabilization policy, inflation, collective bargaining, 
economic development, etc. 

Atmonp, G., and J. S. CoLeman, eds. The Politics of the Developing Areas. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton U. Press, 1960, $10.00. A major work, laying down a functional theory of comparative 
politics and applying it to the political systems of Asia, Africa, the Near East, and Latin America; 
surveys political background, nature and function of authoritative structures, processes o. change, 
and means of political integration. 

Aron, R., “La société Américaine et sa sociologie.” Cahiers Intl. de Soc., XXVI (Jan.-June ’59), 
55-80. The sociology of the American social sciences: why they have developed in the ways they 
have, their relations to the demands and conditions of American society. Concludes that the social 
discipline most able to comprehend the American milieu is anthropology. 

Arrow, K. J., S. Karzin, and P. Suppes, eds. Mathematical Methods in the Social Sciences 1959. 
Stanford: Stanford U. Press, 1960, $8.50. Twenty-five papers on applications of mathematics to 
economics, management science, and psychology and sociology. 

AvTorKHANOv, A. Stalin and the Soviet Communist Party. N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, $6.00. Political 
machinations employed by Stalin in winning and consolidating power, and their relevance to the 
present Soviet regime; written by a former Party Central Committee member. 

BarrwaLp, H. H. The Purge of Japanese Leaders under the Occupation. Berkeley: U. of Calif. Press, 
1959. A study of U.S. occupation policy. 

Batocn, T., “The Strategy and Tactics of Technical Assistance.” Pub. Admin., XXXVII (Winter 
59), 327-42. Methods and difficulties of international agencies in developing comprehensive, long- 
term assistance programs; assistance should be foreseeable by the receiving country. 

BarcHoorn, F. C., “The Cultural Apparatus.” Soviet Survey, #31 (Jan.-March 60), 9-16. Develop- 
ment and operations of the Soviet foreign cultural program, which not only exports Soviet culture 
we provides “educated Soviet citizens with a politically slanted but appreciative view of foreign 
culture.” 

Barnes, J. A., “Indigenous Politics and Colonial Administration with Special Reference to Australia.” 
Comp. Studies in Society and Hist., Il (Jan. ’60), 134-48. Analyzes the “widespread erosion of 
tribal political systems,” particularly those of “stateless societies” as existed in aboriginal Australia 
and Australian New Guinea. 

Barrett, R. H. Promises and Performances in Australian Politics. N.Y.: Inst. of Pacific Relations, 
1959, $2.50. 

Becx, C. Contempt of Congress. New Orleans: Hauser Press, 1959, $4.50. Studies congressional 
exercise of power to prosecute witnesses for refusing to comply with investigating committee 
demands, focusing on the House Un-American Activities Committee. 

BeNeveTtI, S. D., “Orizzonti scientifici e umanistici di un ricercatore moderno.” II Ponte, XVI 
(Jan. 60), 44-52. The scientific and humanistic orientations of modern researchers, and the prob- 
lems raised by specialization. 

BentLey, W. The Communication of Utopian Thought. San Francisco: San Francisco State College 
Bookstore, 1959, $1.05 (paper). 

BENTWICH, N. D. M. The Religious Foundations of Internationalism. N.Y.: Bloch, 1959, $5.00. 
Historical connections between religion and the development of international relations and organiza- 
tions. 

BIERSTEDT, R., “Sociology and Humane Learning.” Amer. Soc. R., XXV (Feb. °60), 3-9. A 
critique of contemporary sociology: the scientific method is too narrow a conception of inquiry; 
@ cogent thesis informed by a “theoretic basis” is often more enlightening than a true hypothesis. 

Brack, C. L., Jr. The People and the Court. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1960, $5.00. Reviews and analyzes 
U.S. court practice in passing on the constitutionality of laws and other governmental actions, 
defends the role of the Supreme Court in judicial review. 
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BLANSHARD, P. God and Man in Washington. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960, $3.50. Interactions be- 
tween government and religion in the U.S., stressing religious controversies faced by the Supreme 
Court and Congress in recent years. 

Burcess, R. W., “Municipalities and the 1960 Census.” Pub. Management, XLII (Feb. ’60), 25-30. 
Summary account of methods, new information sought; by the director of the U.S. Bureau of 
Census. 


Butuer, A., “The History and Practice of Lobby Journalism.” Parliamentary Affairs, XIII (Winter 
*§9-’60), 54-60. The English “Lobby” is the Members’ Lobby of Westminster Palace, where 
congregate a select group of correspondents seeking political intelligence from M.P.’s. 


Byers, N. F., “Economic, Logical, and Mathematical Systems.” Social Research, XXVI (Winter 
$9), 379-402. Cites the confusion of such systems in the literature and gives 2 much-needed out- 
line of their distinct natures, origins, and functions. 

Capek, M., “Toward a Widening of the Notion of Causality.” Diogenes, #28 (Winter ’59), 63-90, 
Modern science seems based on “the idea of the mecessary connection of successive events”; the 
author argues the case for “contingentism,” or relative determinism, on the biological and psycho- 
logical scale. 


CasstneEtu, C. W., “Totalitarianism, Ideology, and Propaganda.’ J. of Pol., XXII (Feb. ’60), 68-95. 
In support of the hypothesis that “totalitarian leadership approaches ideas with the purpose of 
creating the maximum insecurity among the people it controls” except when it seeks certain 
immediate goals such as increasing production and stimulating patriotism; rests on both the 
Communist and Nazi cases. 

Caussin, R., “The Transfer of Functions from Man to Machine.” Diogenes, #28 (Winter ’59), 
ey One result of automation is a “liberalized” labor force, for which new roles must be 
ound. 


Conxin, P. K. Tomorrow a New World. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell U. Press, 1959, $6.00. The concept 
of community from the 1850’s to 1933, and an analysis of three New Deal agencies concerned 
with the planning and administration of communities. 

CornwELt, E. E., Jr., “Party Absorption of Ethnic Groups: The Case of Providence, Rhode Island.” 


Social Forces, XXXVIII (March ’60), 205-10. Patterns of ethnic absorption and shifts of power 
among nationality groups, 1864-1957, suggesting the importance of the American political party 
in integrating successive waves of immigration. 

Damier, L. H., “The Javanese Nobility Under the Dutch.” Comp. Studies in Society and Hist, 
II (Jan. 60), 197-227. The Javanese nobility was reduced in status under Dutch rule, yet 
retained prerogatives to the office of regent, because of the Dutch need for intermediaries; eventually 
the Dutch “‘were displaced by a predominantly Javanese nobility that they had trained.” Extensive 
comparisons with role of Aztec nobility under the Spanish, see GIBSON, below. 

Dav, P. T., R. J. GotpMAN, and R. C. Bain. The Politics of National Party Conventions. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Inst., 1960, $10.00. An intensive historical and analytical study of the 
convention system, reviewing the development of the major national parties as evidenced in and 
affected by their national conventions. Describes the leadership centers of the party in power and 
the party out of power, character of primary systems and nominating campaigns, convention 
voting apportionment and structure, characteristics of delegates, and internal convention strategy. 
Concludes with proposals for strengthening the party system through strengthening the conventions. 

Dean, D. G., “Alienation and Political Apathy.” Social Forces, XXXVIII (March ’60), 185-89 
Questionnaire study of 433 urban residents, producing only low positive correlations between 
measures of alienation (as powerlessness, normlessness, and sociol isolation) and political apathy. 

Dror, Y., “Law and Social Change.” Tulane Law R., XXXIII (’59), 787-802. Relationships be- 
tween law and social change; law often lags behind social change, yet can have indirect influence 
on it, and may even be used directly and substantially to bring it about. 

Emerson, R., “Nationalism and Political Development.” J. of Pol., XXII (Feb. 60), 3-28. National- 
ism lays the foundations on which all further political development takes place but has no cleat 
tendency to produce one or another type of political institution. 

Farris, C. D., “Selected Attitudes on Foreign Affairs as Correlates of Authoritarianism and Political 
Anomie.” J. of Pol., XXII (Feb. ’60), 50-67. Based on Alabama opinion survey data, authoritariao- 
ism and political anomie are found psychologically related to jingoism, less closely related 
expectation of war. 

Fercusson, C. M., Jr., “Problems of an International Military Headquarters.” Military Affairs, 
XXIII (Winter °59-60), 198-206. Based on experience in SE Europe Allied Land Force head- 
quarters, 1955-57, these are language, differences in living standards, personnel problems, and 
of command unity and of standards. 

Fox, W. T. R., ed. Theoretical Aspects of International Relations. Notre Dame, Ind.: U. of Notre 
Dame Press, 1959, $3.25. Seven essays prepared for an Institute of War and Peace Studies sym- 
posium; represented are Hans Morgenthau, Charles Kindleberger, Reinhold Niebuhr, others. 
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Freeman, R. E., ed. Postwar Economic Trends in the United States. N.Y.: Harper, 1960. 
FRIEDMANN, W. Law in a Changing Society. Berkeley: U. of Calif. Press, 1959, $8.50. The impact 
of social change on common law and international law. 


Friscu, R., “Generalities on Planning.” L’industria, #4 (Oct.-Dec. ’59), 399-421. The usefulness 
of the “optimal pian frame approach” to planning, as developed at the Oslo University Institute 
of Economics, and its main phases. 

GarFINELE, H., “The Rational Properties of Scientific and Common Sense Activities.” Behavioral Sci., 
V (Jan. ’60), 72-83. The various “rational behaviors”’—categorizing and comparing, search for 
means, analysis of alternatives and consequences, strategy, predictability, etc—are useful “only 
in the case of actions governed by the attitude of scientific theorizing. By contrast... .they can 
be employed only as ineffective ideals in the actions governed by the presuppositions of everyday 
life.” The various meanings of rationality should be treated as data in empirical research. 

Gmson, C., “The Aztec Aristocracy in Colonial Mexico.” Comp. Studies in Society and Hist., 
(Jan. 60), 169-96. Studies the denigration but persistance of the ruling and administrative Aztec 
elites as caciques and principales of the Indian towns, intermediate between Spanish authority and 
the Indian laborers, 1518-1810. 

Guuspre, C. C. The Edge of Objectivity. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 1960, $7.50. For 
social scientists, an interesting comparative glance at the history of the objective description of 
nature and the intellectual barriers faced by its practitioners, from Galileo through Darwin to 
Einstein. 

Grnsserc, M., ed. Law and Opinion in England in the 20th Century. Berkeley: U. of Calif. Press, 
1959, $6.50. Seventeen lectures on trends of thought, legal developments, social policy trends. 
Green, F. M., “Presidents on Parade.” Research Previews, VII (Jan. ’60), 3-5. Reports research in 

progress on all domestic and foreign presidential tours, from Washington to Eisenhower. 

GREENBERG, J. Race Relations and American Law. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1960, $10.00. Suc- 
cesses and failures of legal doctrines governing race relations in education, housing, employment, 
criminal law, the armed forces, other areas. 

Gross, L., “An Epistemological View of Sociological Theory.” Amer. J. of Soc., LXV (March 60), 
441-47. Argues that the diverse languages of sociological theory—natural, formal, empirical— 
must be brought into concurrence if they are to be scientifically adequate, suggests means for 
doing so. 

Hawperin, S., “Zionism and Christian America: The Political Use of Reference Groups.” South- 
western Soc. Sci. Q., Dec. *59, 225-37. “Christian Zionist activities made crucial. . .contributions 
to the growth of Zionist power and influence in the years immediately preceding the establish- 
ment of Israel.” 

Harsrecut, P. P., and A. A. Berwe, Jr. Toward the Paraproprietal Society. N.Y.: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1960 (paper). Discusses the process by which economic power is being separated 
from ownership and lodged in a professional business hierarchy, and the base, location, function, 
limitations, and emerging social rules of modern economic power. 

Harrison, P. M. Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton U. 
Press, 1959, $5.00. A social case study of the American Baptist Convention, finding the Baptist 


en complex and bureaucratically-organized institutions much like government and 
usiness, 


_ Hartmann, H. Authority and Organization in German Management. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 


U. Press, 1959, $6.00. The strength of German management in terms of its authority; a sharp 
contrast with American conceptions of business management. 
Hnsman, R., “The Foreign-Policy Consensus: An Interim Research Report.” J. of Conflict Resolu- 
tion, TIT (Dec. ’59), 361-82. A theoretical model and current research that posits the policy- 
ing process not as a “systematic and comprehensive exploration of the whole range of values 
and means but one of trial and error in which policy changes by zigs and zags, reverses itself, and 
then moves forward in a series of incremental steps.” 


_ Houcn, J. F., “L'élite technique en U.R.S.S.” Le Contrat Social, IV (Jan. 60), 45-48. Study of 


the — technical elite is hampered particularly by the diffuse nomenclature used in the Soviet 
hierarchy. 

Hucn, H., and M. M. Smyrue, “Black Africa’s New Power Elite.” South Aflentic Q., LIX (Winter 
60), 13-23. The power of the new elite is political, not economic; the elite itself is highly diverse, 
but in the belief that cohesion is necessary for survival lie the seeds of unity. 

Huems, W. Jacksonian Democracy and the Working Class. Stanford: Stanford U. Press, 1960, $6.00. 
Systematic analysis of membership of the N.Y. Workingmen’s Movement, 1829-37, class basis of 
the movement, and contribution to the development of the Democratic party in N.Y. 

Ideology and Foreign Affairs. Center for Intl. Affairs, prepared for U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1960. Nature of communist, nationalist, and democratic 
ideolog'es, the role of the first two in the communist bloc, the development of neutralism, implica- 
tions for U.S. foreign policy. 
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“Intellectuels dans la Societe Francaise Contemporaine.” R. Fran. de Sci. Pol., IX (Dec. ’59), 833. 
1045. An issue devoted to intensive, analytic studies of modern French intellectuals, including 
articles on “Definitions, statistiques et problems,” “Les intellectuels et la politique,” “Les médecins,” 
“Les journalistes,” “Les instituteurs,” ‘Les étudiants,” ‘“‘L’Ecole nationale des cadres d’Uriage,” etc. 

Jessup, P. C., and H. J. Tausenretp. Controls for Outer Space. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1960, 
$6.00. Possibilities for international political, legal, and scientific cooperation and controls. 


Karpat, K. Turkey’s Politics. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton U. Press, 1959, $7.50. A first English 
treatment of the economic, social, cultural background of modern Turkey’s multi-party political 
system. 

Katz, E., “Communication Research and the Image of Society Convergence of Two Traditions.” 
Amer. J. of Soc., LXV (March ’60), 435-40. Research on mass communications and on the accept- 
ance of new farm practices share an interest in campaigns to gain acceptance of change, but only 
recently have they begun to converge, due to the newly recognized need of the mass communications 
researcher to take systematic account of interpersonal relations. 

KaurMan, W. C., and Greer, S., “Voting in a Metropolitan Community: An Application of Social 
Area Analysis.” Social Forces, XXXVIII (March 60), 196-204. St. Louis study finds distinct 
differences in voting behavior in national and local elections on indexes of social rank, ethnic and 
national segregation, and degree of urbanization. 

Lasepz, L., “Sociologists in Conference.” Soviet Survey, #31 (Jan.-March °60), 20-29. Attending 
the Fourth Congress of Sociology at Stresa in Sept., 1959, were some 100 delegates from Soviet 
bloc nations; the author analyzes the “ ‘abnormal’ element of politically ‘built-in’ bias” in Eastern 
European accounts of the Congress. 

La Patompara, J., “The Utility and Limitations of Interest Group Theory in Non-American Field 
Situations.” J. of Pol., XXII (Feb. 60), 29-49. A general interest group theory does not exist; 
middle-range propositions about interest groups, applied to Italy, fit the phenomena less well than 
propositions about organizational behavior per Simon, Selznik, ef al. 

Lazarus, R. Paying for Better Public Schools. N.Y.: Committee for Economic Development, 1959, 
$2.00. Accurate picture of school organization, financing, developments, and requirements over 
ss next decade; proposed roles of national, State, and local governments, and their fiscal inter- 

tions. 

LEKACHMAN, R., e¢ al. The Churches and The Public. Santa Barbara, Calif.: Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions, 1960, (paper). Five essays on the role of organized religion in shaping 
social and political beliefs, the propriety of church pressure-group activity, the relation of the 
church to the national culture, etc. 

Lenczowsk1, G. Oil and State in the Middle East. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell U. Press, 1960, $6.75. 
Political and related problems arising from the relationship between the foreign-owned oil industry 
and the state in the Middle East. 

Leviran, M., “Dissertation on Writing Legal Opinions.” Wisconsin Law R., 1960 (Jan. °60), 22-38 
“A legal opinion is a sagacious surmise as to what the law will probably be, based on the supposi- 


tion that the courts will proceed in an orderly manner. . . .Only a judicial opinion has the privileg J 
of declaring what the law is, and a legal opinion is not a judicial opinion. This distinction is § 
emphasized. . .because of the human tendency of some lawyers, particularly those in government | 


service, to mistake their written opinions as being at least equivalent to judicial determinations.” 

Lreset, S. M. Political Man. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1959, $4.95. Studies in the sociology 
of politics, examining political democracy as a sociological phenomenon; deals with European # 
well as U.S. political expressions. 7 


Lirttez, K., “The Organisation of Voluntary Associations in West Africa.” Civilisations, IX (#3, 59) 
283-300. Urban associations of three types—traditional, Christian, modern secular—have devel-} 


oped rapidly; their interests are fraternity and sociability in the Western sense. Typical member- 
ship requirements, regulations, and management patterns are described. 

Lousere, L. A., “The Intellectual Origins of French Jacobin Socialism.” Intl. R. of Social Hist. 
IV (#3, ’59), 415-31. The development of two distinct ideologies, Jacobin democracy and co 
operative socialism, and the attempts of French political radicals to unite them, 1790-1840. 

Lovepay, P., “The Member and His Constituents in New South Wales in the Mid-Nineteenth Century.” 
Aust. J. of Pol. and Hist., V (Nov. °59), 202-11. “The member was thought to be, first and 
foremost, the representative of ‘interests’, and only secondarily a representative of a constituency; 
he was never regarded as a representative of constituents.” 

MacDona_p, L., et al. Leadership Dynamics and the Trade-Union Leader. N.Y.: NYU Press, 1959: 
$2.50. Application of existing leadership theories to union leadership, evaluating their usefulness 0 
application to the problems of union leaders. 

MarsH, R. M., “Bureaucratic Constraints on Nepotism in the Ch’ing Period.” J. of Asian Studies 
XIX (Feb. ’60), 117-34. Statistical, historical data on 572 Chinese officials (1644-1912) indicate 
that the seniority rule and other norms effectively equalized chances for advancement. 
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833. Mercier, P., “La vie politique dans les centres urbains du Sénégal.” Cahiers Intl. de Soc., XXVII 


ding (July-Dec. 59), 55-84. Senegal, relatively urbanized, is developing an active urban political life, 
ins,” characterized by a separation from traditional rural life, young leaders, and multiplication of parties; 
etc, to some extent, an ancient Senegalese political tradition has proved a source of dynamism. 


960, Merrit, J. C. A Handbook of the Foreign Press. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State U. Press, 1959, 
$5.00 (paper). Data on newspaper and magazine press of major nations, facilitating a comparative 
glish study of foreign systems of news dissemination. 

itical § Mezertk, A. G., ed. Social Factors in Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries. N.Y.: 
Intl. Review Service, 1959, $2.50 (paper). 

ons. NavELMANN, K. H., “The Judicial Dissent.” Amer. J. of Comp. Law, VIII (Autumn ’59), 415-32. 


Cept- Practices of Western nations regarding publication or secrecy of dissenting opinions, arguing that 

only “the dissenter speaks to the future” and his opinion should be a matter of public record. 

tions F =Netson, J. C., “Policy Issues and Economic Effects of Public Aids to Domestic Transport.” Law 
and Contemp. Problems, XXIV (Autumn ’59), 531-56. History and present usage of such subsi- 

Social dies and tax advantages, effects on current transport situations and capital formation, particularly 

stinct in regard to railroads; concludes that new policy must be directed at joint coordination of invest- 

> and ment needs of all areas of public transport. 

Orteca y Gasset, J., “The Difficulty of Reading.” Diogenes, #28 (Winter ’59), 1-17. A draft 
nding of commentary on Plato’s Symposium, elaborating the author’s philological contentions that “Every 
Soviet utterance is deficient—it says less than it wishes to say” and “Every utterance is exuberant— 
astern it conveys more than it plans.” 


Oscoon, C. E., “Suggestions for Winning the Real War with Communism.” J. of Conflict Resolution, 
Field III, (Dec. ’59), 295-325. Considers the dynamics of human thinking regarding the East-West 


exist; conflict and on their basis poses a phased “unilateral disengagemtent. . . .graduated according to 
than the reactions of the enemy.” 

Penrose, E. T. The Theory of the Growth of the Firm. N.Y.: Wiley, 1959, $6.00. Economic 
1959, development and growth, with emphasis on the firm’s internal resources; economics of diversifica- 
over tion, mergers, relations to a growing economy, etc. 


inter- | “Polish Opinion Polls.” East Europe, IX (Jan. ’60), 3-14, ff. Polls appeared and proliferated in 
Poland after 1955, though subject to controversy; press polls and others are described, some schedules 


Study and results are presented. Topics often include political, economic matters. 
raping § Quinn, J. B., “How to Evaluate Research Output.” Harvard Business R., XXXVIII (March-April 
of the *60), 69-80. The factors that determine research success; the quantitative or qualitative assess- 


ment of each determinant; and the development of effective over-all evaluation. 

Rices, F. W., “The Social Sciences and Public Administration.” Phil. J. of Pub. Admin., III (April 
59), 219-50. The social sciences have provided weak tools for the study of Philippine conditions 
because they were designed for well-differentiated situations; in this and many other situations they 
must deal with a much wider range of phenomena to account for the behavior patterns of their 

interest. Cites specific examples, suggests new approaches. 

' Rosson, J. A., and W. H. Stanpine, “Some Correlates of Voter Participation: The Case of Indiana.” 
J. of Pol., XXII (Feb. 60), 96-111. Election data studies of four propositions about voter partici- 
pation, covering two successive ten-year periods in Indiana. Contrary to results elsewhere, voter 
Participation did not necessarily increase with electoral competitiveness, but did increase with 
turality of the election jurisdiction. 

Roucex, J. S., “Sociology of Secret Societies.” Amer. J. of Econ. and Soc., XIX (Jan. ’60), 161-68. 

| _ Contemporary secret societies are totalitarian, fully institutionalized, and require a definite ideology. 

| Saposs, D. J. Communism in American Politics. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960, $5.00. 
| History of the U.S. communist movement}; American Labor Party’s connections with communism, 
development of the Progressive Party. 

SCHNEIDER, J.. “Is War a Social Problem?” J. of Conflict Resoluiion, MII (Dec. °59), 353-60. 
It is mot; rather, “war as a social institution is compatible with the prevailing theory of social 
order in the West.” 

Scuwas, J. J., “What do Scientists Do?” Behavioral Sci., V (Jan. 60), 1-27. A formulation of 
the Principles of inquiry common to scientists—reductive, holistic, rational principles; intercon- 
nectivity; reliability-validity; stable vs. fluid enquiries; collection and interpretation—and a sug- 
gested “grand strategy of enquiry.” 

Scuwerrzer, A., “Labor in Organized Capitalism.” Schweiz. Zeit. fiir Volkswirtschaft und Stat., XCV 
(Dec. °§9), 478-99. In Nazi Germany, serious governmental efforts were made to suppress trade 
unions; “Rather than being in contradiction to the principle of economic freedom for employers, 
labor markets dictated by statism turned out to be the most profitable and the least dispensable 
feature of organized capitalism.” 

Shoup, C. S., Ricardo on Taxation. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1960, $6.00. Extensive analysis of 
Ricardo’s economically advantageous tax policy. 
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Sondages: R. Fr. de ?’Opin. Pub., XXI (#1, °59), 7-98. Contains a resume of the Polish science of 
and studies of public opinion in elections, radio and press; cites survey data on worker autonomy, 
role and formation of the intelligentsia, summarizes activities of the various sociological research 
centers in Poland. 


Sondages: R. Fr. de ?Opin. Pub., XXI (#2, 59), 3-62. Contains reviews of polls on government 
and economy, Algerian plans, and the changed government under De Gaulle. 


Soroxin, P. A., and W. A. LuNDEN. Power & Morality. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1959, $3.50. On 
the failure of “‘sensate” society and the coming of an “integral” one. A broad, if brief, indictment 
of corruption throughout history, anti-statist, pro-charity. Contains statements of Sorokin’s psycho- 
logical and ethical theory. 


Stem, M. R. The Eclipse of Community. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton U. Press, 1960, $6.00. A 
theory of American community life, synthesizing numerous community studies and introducing 
anthropological, psychoanalytic, and sociological perspectives. 

Stern, R. L., “The Solicitor General’s Office and Administrative Agency Litigation.” Amer. Bar 
Assoc. R., XLVI (Feb. ’60), 154-58, ff. The Office’s means of determining what cases shall be 
appealed by the federal government and its relation to independent regulatory commissions that 
may wish to carry cases to the Supreme Court. 


Stotper, W. F. The Structure of the East German Economy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. 
Press, 1960. 


Strupp, H. H., “Some Comments on the Future of Research in Psychotherapy.” Behavioral Sci., V 
(Jan. ’60), 60-71. The subject-object dichotomy as it has developed between the empirically- 
minded investigator and the seeker of intuitive understanding, who wishes to cure problems. 


Tuompson, K. W. Political Realism and the Crisis of World Politics. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton U. 
Press, 1960, $5.00. Discusses the principles and views of men such as Reinhold Niebuhr, Hans 
Morgenthau, George Kennan, and asks, “What does political realism have to say about the condi- 
tions of peace?” 

Tuompson, W. E., and J. E. Horton, “Political Alienation as a Force in Political Action.” Social 
Forces, XXXVIII (March ’60), 190-95. Political alienation, as a perceived lack of power in com- 
munity affairs and distrust of those holding power positions, was found closely related to lower 
socio-economic status, on the basis of survey data. 


United States Business and Labor in Latin America. U. of Chicago Research Center in Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, prepared for the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs. Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1960. Relations between U.S. business firms 
operating in Latin America and indigenous populations, Latin American governments, and employees 
of U.S. companies in the area, with particular emphasis on direct U.S. investment, labor organizations. 

VENKATARAMANI, M. S., “United Front Tactics of the Communist Party (USA) and their Impact 
on the Socialist Party of America, 1932-6.” Intl. Studies, I (Oct. ’59), 154-83. The present un- 
compromising hostility between Socialists and Communists is in large part a result of such united 
front tactics on the part of the Communists, typified by U.S. experience as revealed in the archives 
of the Socialist Party of America. 

Vrro, F., “La Théorie économique spatiale et les principes de la politique regionale.” R. d’Econ. Pol, 
LXIX (Nov.-Dec. ’59), 856-76. Suggests scientific principles for delimiting an economic region, 
indicates factors of regional disparity, considers regional economic development in terms of the 
objectives of regional politics. 

Watter, B., “Political Decision-Making in North Carolina Cities.” Research Previews, VII (Jan. 60), 


15-20. Outlines hypotheses being tested through the use of a specially-trained observer to trace the J 
“factual and value decision-premises which eventually culminate in authoritative governmental J 


decisions. 


Wewensaum, M. L., “The Inflationary Effects of Governmental Programs.” Amer. J. of Econ. and § 


Soc., XIX (Jan. ’60), 129-37. Notes “the inflationary potential of individual governmental pro- 
grams, regardless of budget totals being in balance”, including government-determined and -influ- 
enced prices as buyer, seller, and regulator. 

Wemter, J., “Les Cadres sociaux de la pensee économique contemporaine.” Cahiers Intl. de Soc. 
XXVI (Jan.-June 59), 103-18. Mutual influences between current French economic thought and 
the French social and economic milieu and its leaders. 

Westeratu, H., “Der Sogennante ‘Pluralismus’, die Demokratie und das Wahlverfahren.” Zeit. fit 
Pol., VI (#4, ’59), 318-31. Voting behavior theory and practice under the majority and propor- 
tional representation systems compared; both are criticized, as is the general lack of understanding 
of their opposition at the center of democracy’s problems. 

Wiseman, J., “Nationalization in Britain.” Contemp. R., #1129 (Feb. 60), 65-77. Nearly one- 
fifth of the British economy is presently in the hands of the state; the author suggests neW 
policies, “allowing State enterprise, but putting it out to compete. . .with private enterprise.” 

Worr, C., Jr. Foreign Aid. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton U. Press, 1960, $7.50. Derives a theory of 
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